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Music in Reorganized Districts, Special Classes, 
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A G00D BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 


NUTRITION INSTRUCTOR: Junior Grade 


Who learned the most when the high school home economics 





student came to teach a fifth-grade class— the young instructor or 5 ways in which the home 


economics class can cooperate 


demonstration and talk on good food habits and table manners with the elementary teacher: 
given by someone so near their own age. The young instructor 


her pupils? The children were especially stimulated by the lively 


had the incentive to increase her own knowledge of nutrition 1 Plan experiences with food in the class- 


° ° ° room 
and the part it plays in child development. And she had the 
- ' ; ; : . . Help children plan school lunch menus 
opportunity to increase her self-confidence by addressing a 


youthful group. The gains, as it turned out, were definitely worth Check children’s individual eating habits 





while on both sides. 4—Prepare displays, materials, skits, movies 
for elementary groups 


Other members of the high school home economics class, as ; 
: § 5— Take elementary children on tour t 


part of their over-all nutrition campaign, built community in- food markets. bakeries. canneries, ett. 





terest by setting up striking window displays of the Basic 7 Food 
Groups in downtown stores. By the time the campaign was in 
full swing, there was enthusiastic cooperation between par- 


ents, teachers, elementary schools and high schools. 
/ “Miched Figur, a 


If you are conducting a nutrition program at ele-  — / 


mentary or high school levels and would like informa- 





tion on effective projects, write: Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn = ia aac 
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BITU! 


Here's a Fighter Plane Engine 
that Never Gets Off the Ground 





The big coal-hauling unit, shown at the left, 
can move as much as 45 tons at a time. It’s 
powered by the same type of engine used in 
World War II P-38 and P-51 fighter planes. 
Without a supercharger and modified to use 
butane gas instead of gasoline, it delivers 750 
h.p. through a six speed drive, can pull its 
full load up 12% grades, push three 20-ton 
haulers out of gummy mud at a time. Like 
the electric shovel below, this unit, too, is 
operated by finger-tip electric controls. Both 
are evidence that in surface mining as in 


underground mining, the men who work in 





modern mines are more skilled machine op- 


Horsepower —750 strong—moves 45 tons of coal from shovel to preparation 
plant. Power for this huge monster comes from a converted aircraft engine. erators than old-style pick and shovel miners. 


e] i ¥ 











Industry —as in the case of this rotary cement kiln—takes coal by the thou- This 10-story-high giant costs almost a million 


sands of tons to process materials, heat factories, provide power. Modern dollars. Its reach is so long and high that it can dig 
mines not only meet demands for volume, but for special sizes, grades. a pit up to 75 feet deep from a single working level. 


Such stripping shovels uncover near-surface coal 
seams for smaller machines to load. 






To help make coal’s importance to America’s econ- 
omy clear, we've just published a new illustrated 
booklet, coat AT work. Pictures show how coal 
lights cities, powers transportation, helps make ma- 




















A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


. f. 1 
terials, provides chemicals, serves homes, shops and i Bituminous Coal institute, Educ. Dept. it 
sopeniieg, att nf free . ian l Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
s. Send cou or your free cimen x 
as ? im PY ' Please send me a free, specimen copy of the new 
j illustrated booklet, coaL AT WORK. 
> ” H (PLEASE PRINT) 
BITUMINOUS a COAL. 1 Name 
1 - 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I Street —— 

; City Zone State 
1 


Name of school 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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TIPS FOR 
e TEACHERS 


One American in one normal 
week consumes six times as 
many eggs, seven times as 
much meat, twice as many 
vegetables and fruits, four 
times as much sugar, and 
twice as much milk as does 
one Russian. On what does 
the Russian live? Practically 
a bread and potato diet with over twice 
as much bread and nearly three times as 
many potatoes as the American eats. 
These and other significant facts are 
brought home in a series of two-color 
picture food charts in the new geography, 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS(Gr. 
6-7) by Norman Carls and Frank Sorenson. 


School administrators by the dozens voted 
the “‘most practical and attractive item” 
among the exhibits at the meeting of the 
AASA to be the WINSTON, NUMBER 
AS THE CHILD SEES IT. These instruc- 
tional materials are designed to make 
number meaningful and to help the learner 
to see, touch, move, and manipulate de- 
vices so geared to his own level that they 
are as interesting as toys. Chief difference: 
These devices ‘‘concrete-ize” number con- 
cepts so that the child sees sense in the 
arithmetic he does. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION REcCoRDs by Dr. 
de Sauzé emphasize the oral approach of 
the famous Cleveland plan. These four 10” 
records of unbreakable vinylite, with 
high fidelity tone reproduction, insure 
correct pronunciation as proved by class 
experience over 15 years with more than 
5000 students, ages 6 to 50. 


Newest in elementary social studies texts 
is TOM’S TOWN. Just off press, this 
second book for second grade in the new 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES PRO- 
GRAM was written by Mary Willcockson 
with Roy A. Price as Chief Consultant and 
Gertrude Hildreth as Reading Consultant. 


1950 copyright has been granted for 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, the dictionary designed spe- 
cifically for the pupil in the elementary or 
junior high school. 


Content with meaning is the theme of 
EASY GROWTH IN READING. Re- 
plete with action and life, all books in 
the series feature the 
STORY in its most ap- 
pealing form. Children 
love their EASY 
GROWTH readers which 
afford “plateau places” 
ofeasy reading and “‘rest- 
stops’’ which enable 
slower pupils to read 
along independently. 


WINSTO 





MEMBER 


1010 Arch St.” 
Phila. 7 














EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


ae i A Cus _ as 
Snformation Cosies, Sounding Boards 


Several communities have formed local education councils to advise boards 
of education and school administrators and teachers regarding educational 
problems, plans, and projects. A few (such as the Decatur Education Coup. 


cil) have served their districts many years. 


The pattern of organization and procedure varies somewhat district }y 
district. Generally, however, the school board, or the teachers with the 
cooperation of the board, invite carefully selected citizens to become members 
of the council. These persons represent directly or indirectly various seg. 
ments of community life, civic and other organizations, vocations and pro- 
fessions. The councils have chiefly lay memberships, with professional 


educators in the background. 


The councils generally meet monthly or bimonthly. They usually have but 


one standing committee—the agenda committee. No school people nor board 
members serve as officers. There are no dues. The meetings are usually din- 
ner meetings with the participants paying for their own meals. Where the 
community has special committees to consider special school projects or prob- 
lems, a member or members of the council usually serve on such committees 
to report back to the council. In some instances the council: reports to the 


board alone. Terms of membership extend from one to three years. Men- 
bership is determined by the council itself. The council elects its own officers. 

The councils serve more as information centers, sounding-boards, and in- 
struments of public relations, than they do as action groups. Occasionally, 
but very rarely, they resolve in action. Some give publicity to their meetings 
and considerations; others do not. They serve in the local area much the 


same as does the State Advisory Committee on Education at the state level. 


Many community unit districts have found the education council to be an 
excellent means of reciprocal understanding between the schools, the school 
board, and various parts of the new districts. School boards have profited by 
the suggestions coming from council meetings, and citizens through their lead- 
ers on such councils have gained new appreciation and understanding of the 
many problems facing schools, school boards, and school teachers. At no time 
do the councils attempt to dictate to the board or to the administration and 


teacher—nor do the school people in turn seek to dominate the council. 


The local education council may prove to be an excellent means of reintet- 
preting the public schools to the public, and of gaining public support and 


understanding in behalf of better schools. 


—IrvING F. PEARSON 
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OUR COVER PICTURE was sup- 
glied by Sylvan D. Ward, author of the 

article on the life 

of school instru- 
bylines mental music on 

page 252. He also 
furnished the photograph which appears 
with Guss Grimm's article, “Contest or 
Concert?”, on page 254. (Mr. Ward’s 
gtticle is illustrated with line drawings.) 


BOTH PICTURES are of the Far- 
rgut High School orchestra, which Mr. 
Ward directed before he joined the 
music faculty of the Chicago Teachers 
College in February, 1949. Under Mr. 
Ward the Farragut orchestra became 
one of the largest in Chicago. In Jan- 
wary, 1949, there were 110 members in 
the concert orchestra, with 75 extra 
string players in the beginning and 
intermediate groups. The picture of the 
girl violinists was first used on the cover 
of the Educational Music Magazine. 


A BLIND ERROR cropped up in the 
February magazine. Laboring under the 
impression that we had a picture of a 
special project for blind people, we re- 
fered to an anonymous man in the 
picture (page 209) as blind. Roy Clark 
of State Superintendent Nickell’s office 
informed us of our error and identified 
the man as Coleman Hewitt, head of the 
industrial arts department of Chicago 
Teachers College. 


WE HURRIEDLY wrote an apol- 
ogy, and offered to print a correction. 
Mr. Hewitt was very gracious. 

“Although I have lost most of my hair 
as you can plainly see,” he wrote, “fortu- 
nately I still have good eyesight. Since 
I have had to do quite a bit of ex- 
plaining to my fellow workers around 
here about the picture, it might be a 
good idea to print a correction in the 
next issue. 

“I am well aware of the fact that 
errors do creep into print, so do not let 
this one distrub you.” 


THERE’S ANOTHER error to cor- 
rect from the February issue. Roe 
Wright and Justus Gibson exchanged 
identities in the picture of new officers of 
the Illinois Association of County Super- 
intendents on page 231. Vice-president 
Wright is on the left, and President 
Gibson is on the right. 


TO MAKE things worse, some of 
the engravings used in February came 
loose from their mountings and slipped 


out of place. So not all the unusual ar- 
fangements of pictures were planned. 


—The Editor 
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Geography 





A World View, by Sorensen. Silver Burdett 
Company. Cloth. 410 pages. Illustrated. 

Fourth of a series of geography textbooks under 
the general title “Man In His World.” 

Geography of the World, by Packard, Overton, 
and Wood. The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 488 pages. Price, $4. 


Guidance 


Principles and Methods of Guidance for 
Teachers, by Dunsmoor and Miller. International 
Textbook Company. Cloth. 395 pages. Price, 


$3.75. 

Emphasis is upon the development of ways and 
means by which guidance and counseling can be 
implemented in the actual school situation. May 
be used as a teacher-training text or for ready 
reference on concrete and usable techniques. 

How To Get The Job, by Mitchell Dreese. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Science Research 
Associates, Inc. Paper. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Covers the all-important phases of how to look 
for a job, writing letters of application, inter- 
viewing, adjusting to the jéb situation, and 
changing jobs. 

Growing Up Socially, by Ellis Weitzman. Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Science Research Associates, 
Inc. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

What social maturity is, why it is important, 
and how it can be developed—written in the 
language of the teen-ager. 


SRA Youth Inventory, Form A, by H. H. 
Remmers and Benjamin Shimberg. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc. Paper. 4 pages. Exam- 
iners Manual. Paper. 20 pages. 


Check list of 298 questions designed as a tool 
to help teachers, counselors, and school admin- 
istrators to identify quickly the problems that 
young people say worry them most. 

A Series of Reports on Counselor Preparation. 
4—Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the 
Individual, 5—Counselor Competencies in Coum- 
seling Techniques, and 8—Administrative Rela- 
tionships of ,the Guidance Program. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education. Paper. 

Committee reports on counselor preparation 
from the proceedings of the Eighth National 
Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance 
Services and Counselor Trainers. 

Looking Ahead To Marriage, by Clifford R. 
Adams. Life Adjustment Series. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc. Paper. 48 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, 60 cents. 

Designed to help young people determine 
whether they have sufficient emotional maturity 
for marriage, whether they are datable, whether 
their childhood has been a good foundation for 
married life, and to furnish them with an under- 
standing of how they can develop compatability 
and work out their problems. 

If You Want 2. Job, Act Now! by Helen M. 
Woodward, P. O. Box 2066, Philadelphia 3. 
Paper. 32 pages. 

A guide for the student in preparing for his 
future job and in how to get and keep it. 


About Growing Up. National Forum, Inc., 
Chicago, L[llinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 222 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


Deals with personal growth, development, and 
adjustment problems at the 7th grade level— 
adapted to group and individual guidance pro- 
grams 

106 Success Opportunities, An Exploration in 
the World of Work. Arco Publishing Company, 
New York. Cloth. 394 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.50. 

An exploration of the best careers available— 
directed toward young people and veterans. Be- 
cause they are changing constantly, salary scales 
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and opportunities should be checked on. Job 
descriptions should prove helpful to person de- 
ciding on career. 

These Are Your Children, by Jenkins, Shacter, 
and Bauer. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Cloth. 192 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 
(school edition, $2.50) 

A text and guide on child development. 

Guidance Workers Preparation, by Clifford P. 
Froehlick. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. Paper. 45 pages. 

Directory of colleges and universities offering 
guidance courses. 


Handicapped 


Has Your Child a Cleft Palate? Revised edi- 
tion issued by Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren. Paper. 48 pages. 

The story of the cleft palate—of how children 
who have this condition may be helped medically 
and educationally. 


Home Economics 


Foods. Second edition, by Harris and Hender- 
son. D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 602 pages. Price, $3. 


Advanced high school text presenting food as 
a many sided subject playing an important part 
in family and social life. 


Industrial Arts 


Industrial Arts in General Education, by Gor- 
don O. Wilbar. International Textbook Com- 
pany. Cloth. 362 pages. Illustrated. 

Arts and Industries Series. 


Mathematics 


Workbook in Geometry, by Virgil S. Mallory 
and Zaidee T. Horsfall. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company. Paper. 176 pages. Price, $1. 

Prepared to supplement the use of a regular 
textbook in geometry and to provide useful 
graded practice and testing materials. 

Modern School Solid Geometry. New edition, 
by Schorling, Clark, and Smith. World Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pages. Price, 
$1.76. 

An interesting and 
geometry. 

The Slide Rule, by Rufus T. Strohm and A. 
De Groot. International Textbook Company. 
Cloth. 95 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Clear, concise instructions for using the slide 
rule to advantage in making mathematical calcu- 
lations. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting, Elementary 
Course, by Elwell, Breidenbough, and Lins. Ginn 
and Company. Cloth. 513 pages. Price, $2.76. 

Breaks bookkeeping procedures down into 
short simple, thoroughly taught steps. 

Mathematics Review Exercises, by Smith and 
Fagan. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 280 pages. 
Price, $2. 

New edition. 

Your Mathematics, by George E. Hawkins and 
Gladys Tate. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Cloth. 592 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.20. 

Ninth-grade general mathematics book. 

Instructional Tests In Algebra, by Schorling. 
World Book Company. Paper. 88 pages. Price, 
40 cents. 

Contains 64 standardized practice exercises that 
provide a continuous evaluation of progress in 
first-year algebra. For use with any modern text- 
book 


teachable course in solid 


Numbers We See, by Riess, Hartung, and Ma- 


honey. Scott, Foresman and Company. Pupils’ 
edition. Cloth. 72 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.32. Teachers’ edition. Cloth. 162 pages. Il- 


lustrated. Price, $1.32. 
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A colorful picture-activity book which provides 
number readiness activities for the first grade, 
Algebra, Book I, by Welchons and Kricken. 
berger. Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated 
580 pages. Price, $2.12. Elementary course, ; 


Music 


The Kindergarten Book, Our Singing World, 
by Pitts, Glenn, and Watters. Ginn and Com. 
pany. Cloth. 164 pages. Color illustrations, 
Price, $3.60. 

First Grade Book, Our Singing World, by 
Pitts, Glenn, and Watters. Ginn and Company, 
Cloth. 207 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.80. 

Singing on Our Way, by Pitts, Glenn, and 
Watters. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 176 pages. 
Color illustrations. Price, $1.40. 

Our Singing World Series, Book II. The 
entire series features the developmental approach 
to a program of music education. 


Physics 


Physics, The Story of Energy, by Brown and 
Schwachtgen. D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 593 pages. Price, $3.20. 

Such a wide variety of materials and activities, 
all students will find something to challenge them, 

Annotated List of Books for Supplementary 
Reading. Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beek. 
man Street, New York 7. 

Supplementary reading material for schools and 
libraries—kindergarten through grade 9. 

Safe And Healthy Living Series. Revised edi- 
tion by Andress, Goldberger, Dolch, and Hallock. 
Ginn and Company. Book I, Spic and Span. Cloth, 
Color illustrations. 152 pages. Price, $1.16. Em- 
phasizes personal cleanliness.. Book III, Grow. 
ing Big and Strong. Cloth. Color illustrations. 
252 pages. Price, $1.28. Emphasizes choice of 
food. Book IV, Safety Every Day. Cloth. Color 
illustrations. 258 pages. Price, $1.32. Empha- 
sizes safety in work and play. Teachers Guide, 
I, to accompany Books, I, II, III, and IV. 
Paper. 158 pages. Price, 68 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Money and You, by J. K. Lasser and Sylvia F. 


Porter. Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper. 
48 pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Tells the basic problems. found in handling 
money. Written for teen-agers. With instructors’ 
guide. Life Adjustment Series. 

Early School Leavers—A Major Educational 
Problem, by Harold J. Dillon. National Child 


Labor Committee, 419:Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. Paper. 94 pages. Price, $1.25. 

First-hand information was sought as to causes 
of school leaving, and the warning signs of vul- 
nerability to school leaving, as a basis for deter- 
mining what measures the schools might take 
to increase their holding power. 

Manual for School Board Members, by Meece 
and Spain. University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Paper. 49 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service. 

Scores on the Interpretation of Data Test: 
Their Relationship to Measures of Achievement, 
Personality, and Interest, by Fattu and Fox. 
Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana 


University. Paper. 45 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University. 


The Co-ordinated Classroom, by Darell Boyd 


Harmon. American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. Paper. 48 pages. Illus 
trated. Free. 


Covers the classroom from all phases—posture, 
lighting, decoration, equipment, and visual prob- 
lems. 








Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 17. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16. 
International Textbook Company, 1001 


Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
cago 16. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 221 East 20th 
Street, Chicago. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. : 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 East Ene 
Street, Chicago 11. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 17th Street, 
New York 3. 

World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York. 
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on Continental Trailways you skimp on wardrobe and good times at your destination. 
traveling d , ; ' 
ee You avoid that problem when you go by Continental 
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’ PLAN TO GET THERE jie 


WITH MONEY TO SPARE! 
j , 









ITS EASY...WITH 
iia CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS 


idee! leccon-iiluctrations seut Solve your Vacation budget problems. Let Continental 

— Trailways low-cost fares save you dollars for vacation 
= Keep a diary of your > . . 4 . 

OF Foden Ach mo fun. There’s nothing more discouraging than to find 


first-hand facts about you’ve spent so much for transportation that you have to 
people and places. Remember, 





‘et Take along your cam- 


era and record the 
“SH x scenic beauty and 
points of historic interest. 
Your snapshots along Conti- 






























Trailways ...and you travel at “scenery level”! as <:- 









= 
= 
£ Tour Department, 
2 Continental Trailways, 
£ 315 Continental Ave., 
2 Dallas, Texas. 
a 
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Please send me your free illustrated tour book- 





lets. | am interested in going to 










































and plan to leave about 1950. 
7 me : 
fi Street and Number. 
Z City State ? 















TEACHERS SPEAK UP. 











British Children Who Do 
Poorly in Exam at 11 
May Earn Change at 13 


Dear Miss Brown: 

Thank you very much for returning 
my photograph, and for the copy of 
Ittino1s EpucaTion which arrived yester- 
day. I was most interested in both the 
articles about the exchanges, and think 
you did a wonderful job in presenting 
your material so vividly. 

As you know, I am enjoying myself 
enormously, and find so much kindness 
and interest among so many people that it 
seems extraordinary that there should 
ever be lack of understanding among our 
two peoples. Because of this, I thought 
you might like to know some further de- 
tails about the methods by which children 
are selected for the various types of 
secondary schools in England; I felt 
that the impression gained by Miss Ayers’ 
and Miss Lestina’s letters might lead 
to certain misconceptions. 

When the children are to move on into 
the secondary school, their general school 
record is taken into consideration, as well 
as their performance in the examination 
(which is usually a set of objective tests 
of the “intelligence” type, with or without 
a written composition). In addition, the 
parents’ wishes are consulted and doubtful 
cases are often interviewed by the head 
teachers of both primary and secondary 
schools, By these means, the children 
should, and usually do, find themselves 
with schoolmates of similar abilities and 
tastes, regardless of social background. 
Although, naturally, the system is not 
ideal, it does aim at giving the child the 
education for which he is most fitted, 
regardless of his father’s income. 

Grammar School 

I notice that Miss Lestina said that 
parents could no longer pay for their 
children to go to grammar schools. This 
is not quite accurate. They can still 
send them to private grammar schools 
(many of which have had to raise their 
fees) but they can no longer send them 
to a state-provided school for which they 
are not suited, merely for the social 
“kudos” attached to going there. 

We are fully aware that 11 is an early 
age at which to make the important de- 
cision of the bias a child is to follow. 
For that reason the Butler Act of 1944 
provided that children might be moved 
across from one type of school to another 
at 13, if their development showed that 
they needed to change. I have myself 
seen this done quite successfully. Usually, 
however, the normal plan works well; and 
those who enter a grammar school and 
later go on to a university need all the 
training they get there to cover their 
preparation adequately. 

I hope I have not been too long-winded, 
but I wanted to explain as clearly as I 
could what the situation is. 
—Betrry WrovucuTon, St. 
munity High School. 


Elmo Com- 
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Wide-Awake Danville Association Reports a 


Many Projects and Much Progress This Year 


Dear Mr. Pearson: 

These are big days in Danville schools 
and I know you'll be interested, so I am 
sending you some of our reading material 
that I’m sure you'll enjoy. 

On Tuesday, January 10, our Danville 
Education Association sponsored success- 
fully a public appearance of Dr. George 
W. Crane. I am enclosing a newspaper 
clipping of the meeting and know you'll 
enjoy the enthusiasm of it. It has been 
a wonderful piece of public relations 
work for Danville schools. 

Then on Wednesday all school board 
employees were given checks for 5 per- 
cent of their annual salaries, but not to 
exceed $200 in any instance. This was 
another happy occasion for us all. 

Although these are of the week just 
past, I'll tell you a bit about the year’s 
DEA program, and include a program 
card like that given to all our members. 
You see that we’ve had the school board 
and the superintendent, Dr. Reed, on the 
program and will have Mr. Holmes from 
the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and Tames Himes of 
Peabody College as the year unfolds. 
James Yeazel is our program chairman, 
and with his committee he has done a 
fine planning job. Of course, Dr. Crane’s 
night was specially important, because it 
brought in all the public. 

In November we had a most interesting 
public relations program for American 
Education Week. As usual for the year, 
we had open house in all schools, radio 
programs, newspaper and church an- 
nouncements, for the week. But since 
there was a large empty storeroom in 
the heart of the business district, Mrs. 
Ingram, our DEA public relations chair- 
man, scheduled classes from the various 
schools, with microphone use and sound 
systems, so that those inside and outside 
could hear what the class was doing. This 
time schedule is given in the newspaper 
pages I’m including in this letter. All 
was most interesting. 

All teachers were given chances to vol- 
unteer to help on three committees of 
Dr. Reed’s—Business-Education-Industry 
Day, public relations, and credit evalua- 
tion of travel and study. Co-chairman of 
the first are E. D. Milhon and Russell 
Mingee, Helen Conover has evaluation, 
and Mrs. Mildred Ingram heads public 
relations. 





‘Overwhelmed’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I have a copy of ILLinots Epucation 
for December in front of me, and may I 
say that I am not only pleased but slightly 
overwhelmed. You have certainly given 
us a swell break, right down to the unex- 
pected plug on our book Schools. 

You is indeed an angel! 

—LAwreENcE B. Perkins, Perkins & Will, 
Architects. 
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All these projects mean much work for 
everybody, but I’m sure the boys and 
girls will profit in large measure from 
the fine public relations program carried 
on this year, and may it always continye 
so. 

Too, Miss Glenna Wilkins, our DEA 
treasurer, says we are 100 percent IEA, 
NEA, and DEA in all our 18 elementary 
schools, and well over 90 percent in our 
high school. This includes memberships 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors, 
Membership in DEA requires membership 
also in state and national associations 
We also have single salary schedule. At 
Christmas when we were in Chicago 
(seven of us) at the IEA meeting, | 
felt proud of us for having had both 
unified dues and single salary schedule 
for many years, while many are stil! 
asking for them. 

—GracE BRANDENBERGER, president, Dan- 
ville Education Association. 


Murphysboro Association 
100 Percent IEA and NEA, 
Has Reorganization Goal 


Under the leadership of President Agatha 
White, we of the Murphysboro Teach- 
ers Association are quite proud of our 
accomplishments during the school year. 
For the first time we are 100 percent 
enrolled in the NEA. This gives us a 
complete tie-up from local organization 
through the IEA to the national associa- 
tion. 

We have chosen school reorganiza- 
tion as our goal, and much has been 
done by members of the association to 
acquaint the public with the necessary 
facts concerning this vital issue. Since 
we have concerted our efforts, we are 
getting more representation and, shall 
I say, more consideration from all local 
civic clubs. In other words, we are 
being heard from. William Carruthers, 
superintendent of schools, has long been 
a leader in fighting for better Illinois 
schools, and we are furtunate in having 
his guidance. We feel that we are a small 
cog in a machine that is becoming more 
powerful each day. I sincerely hope 
that all the newly-formed organizations 
have experienced the same _ reactions— 
the feeling that in unity there is strength. 
—Howarp T. ABERNATHIE, chairman of 
publicity committee, Murphysboro Teach- 
ers Association. 


‘Fine Job’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

You have done a wonderfully fine job 
in your report of the exchange teachers! 
My congratulations to you and to Miss 
Brown. 

—R. L. Hunt, editor, The Phi Delta 
Kappan. 
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from Shrieks to Murmurs 


Dear Mr. Hanson: 

Thank you for your very acceptable 
review of my monograph, The Evaluation 
of Teaching (January Inirnots Epuca- 
mon). You are very kind and generous 
in your favorable comments. 

The difference in opinion expressed 
in the last two paragraphs on the con- 
troversial issue of merit salary schedules 
has not disturbed me; in fact, it may 
enhance the credence given by the reader 
to the rest of your review. 

Just to bring you up-to-date, I wish 
to advise that the “anguished shrieks of 
New York teachers” have become more or 
less modulated murmurings as tangible 
benefits from the Salary Law become 
more and more apparent. 

Thanks again for the review. 
—Dwicnt E. BE&ecHer, research associate, 
New York State Education Department. 


Four Roses 


Dear Miss Angel: 

I would like to say that progress made 
by Ittrnors EpucaTion over the period 
of about 10 years since I left the public 
schools of Illinois is tremendous. Without 
casting reflection on the Journal as I 
knew it in the years 1939-1941, the present 
form surpasses that older issue many 
times in quality, interest, and general 
format. It is great to return to Illinois 
and find this much needed improvement 
in our state publication. 

—Rosert F. Topp, assistant director of 
teacher education, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 


Dear Hope: 


I deeply appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in sending me copies of ILtinors Epuca- 
tion which contain flattering references 
to me, as well as likenesses of my homely 
mug. It is most gratifying to be featured 
in so fine a publication as yours. 

I still recall with much pleasure my 
brief visit in Illinois. My only regret 
is that I could not have stayed a month 
with you. 

With best wishes to you and your fel- 
low members of the IEA staff. 

—A. D. Hort, president, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Dear Miss Angel: 


Your December issue looks most in- 
teresting and the content is timely, varied, 
and helpful. 

The typography and the layouts are 
really excellent throughout. I particularly 
like the way you handled the Crow Is- 
land story and the related materials. The 
more I look at the issue the more im- 
Pressed I am with it. Congratulations to 
you and the entire staff. 
~Francis S. Case, director, Rural Ed- 
torial Service, University of Chicago. 

Your journal is getting better and better. 
—Orto M. Forxkert, consultant in typog- 
taphy and design, Rural Editorial Service. 
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The films 
that took 20 






































































years’ experience 


to make... 


YOUR VOICE 


Other New EBFilms 


Synthetic Fibers 
(1¥2 reels) 


The Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 
Circus Day in Our Town 


Gas for Home and Industry 
(1V2 reels) 
Life of a Plant 
(Color) 


Copper—Mining and Smelting 
(Color) 





Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingre- 
dient essential to good teaching films. 

That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 

Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collabora- 
tion with unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the 
priceless experience of 20 years of pioneering in the production of 
classroom motion pictures. 

More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s 
classrooms today making a lasting contribution to better learning. 
The EBFilms that will join them this year will make the world’s 
finest library of classroom motion pictures even bigger, even better. 

In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are in- 
sisting on time-tested EBFilms . . . to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or 
purchase, they know they can order any EBFilm with absolute 
confidence. 

The same experience that makes EBFilms great makes your EBF Representative a 
man well-fitted to help you with your audio-visual problems. Call him in often. 


Your EBFilms Representative: 


Walter S. Renner 
570 Normal Road, DeKalb, Illinois 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
Wilmette, Illinois 


NEW YORK « LONDON « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « DALLAS « PASADENA 




















Tape recording 
makes “Talkies” 
of slides and 
film strips 


New classroom aid means faster, 
easier teaching 


Progressive teachers are finding 
that recorded commentaries and 
stories make usually routine slides 
and film strips really alive. In for- 
eign languages, folk stories can be 
recorded on tape, played back in 
synchronization with slides and 
film strips. 

Whole lessons, complete with 
questions at the end, can be record- 
ed on “SCOTCH” Sound Recording 
Tape, the newest and best record- 
ing medium. Net result is concen- 
}tration of the class on the main 
object projected on the screen, 


easily understood commentary and —, aNGUAGE CLASS FILM STRIPS OR SLIDES take on extra interest with the addition of a 
a time saver for the instructor. pre-recorded commentary containing background information and references to current 
textbook studies. 





SPEED DICTATION in shorthand classes is PUBLIC SPEAKING and language students DRAMA REHEARSALS are better organized 
more uniformly paced and accurately advance rapidly when tape is used to show and easier to direct; tape reproduces every 
timed with tape. their progress. inflection clearly. 
For your Free copy of this new 
i booklet on classroom uses of 
“SCOTCH” Sound Recording 
Tape, fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 






Please send me a free copy of: 
“HOW TAPE RECORDING SIMPLIFIES TEACHING’. 





Name 

School a a 

City _ . Zone State J : “eg 

‘| i ai “ : . gr 
GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new MUSICAL GROUPS coordinate better, show CHOSEN AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT by all 
ideas for your classroom. - Tells how other rapid progress with high-fidelity tape of America’s foremost manufacturers of 
schools use tape. recordings. tape recording machines. 
Made in U.S. A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., st. Pau! 6, Minn. 

also makers of “SCOTCH” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “SCOTCH” Sound Recording Tape, “‘Underseal”” Rubberized Coating, 


“‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘“‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, ‘““3M’’ Adhesives. 
General Export; DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. @ In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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By 
CHRISTINE BROWN 


Field Assistant 
Illinois Education 


What does Rice 
have to do with 10? 


a | 
ALF of the ability in this country 
goes down the drain!” 

Why? 

Because, “One of the major wastes 
of the human resources in the United 
States,” says Dr. Allison Davis, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Chicago, “is our failure to develop 
at all fully the potential mental ability 
of the 60 percent of our pupils who 
come from the lower socio-economic 
groups. In this failure we are losing 
approximately half the ability in the 
country.” 

If our society is to increase its 
strength and retain its position as a 
leading world power, we need to re- 
cruit ability of all kinds from the 
lower socio-economic groups. “When 
any nation stops this recruiting or 
sows it down through the failure 
to discover the able but poor children, 
and to develop their abilities, that na- 
tion starts to decline and die. There 
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—Chicago 


have been no exceptions to this rule 
in the history of modern nations.” 

To uncover this ability we need an 
intelligence test which will identify 
real mental ability, or “mother wit,” 
equally well for all socio-economic 
groups in our country. But are we 
correctly interpreting the intelligence 
tests we have today? 


Native Intelligence 


Dr. Davis says no, that “too many 
teachers take these tests as predictions 
of native intelligence, which they 
neither are nor claim to be.” 

Binet, originator of the IQ tests, 
aimed to determine the child’s na- 
tive intelligence or ability to learn. 
But today’s tests predict only the like- 
lihood of his doing well in school, and 
success in school, we know, results 
chiefly from home and school train- 
ing and the child’s interest in this 
training. 
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Public School Photo 









taken at Shakespeare School 


Nothing, really, says Allison Davis of 
the University of Chicago, but our intelligence 


tests give an advantage to the higher 


socio-economic groups. 


Dr. Davis, who believes that “‘such 
tests are neither fair nor accurate,” 
is now engaged in constructing in 
telligence tests which will correct 
the bias found in tests now in use, 
thus controlling the factor of back- 
ground and training in the tests, and 
making it possible to discover hidden 
ability. ° 

In 1944, a testing at Rockford, 
using 10 of the most popular “group- 
intelligence,” showed dra 
matic results. 

On seven of the 10 tests, more than 


70 percent of the problems showed 


tests of 


the upper socio-economic group “su 
On four of the 10 tests the 
higher groups did 
better on 90 percent of the problems. 
Not one of the tests, moreover, in 
cluded any problem on which the 
lower socio-economic group came out 
superior to the higher socio-economic 
group, and only 23 problems showed 


perior.” 


sf Cit )-econe mic 
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Environment or intelligence? 


no significant difference in favor of 
the upper socio-economic group. 

“Children from the upper socio- 
economic group rate consistently su- 
perior in the tests we now have,” 
says Dr. Davis, “because these tests 
are based on school problems. These 
children are more interested, more 
highly motivated, and encouraged to 
do their best in school, for they real- 
ize that school is a step toward their 
future career.” 

Dr. Davis believes that any effort 
to learn the relative intelligence of any 
two people must use problems com- 
mon in the experiences of both. 
Otherwise you are testing their ex- 
perience and cultural opportunities, 
which will not be alike in any two 
cases. 

For example, one well-known test 
contains the question: 


A symphony is to a composer as 
a book is to what? 
( ) paper ( ) sculptor ( ) author 
( ) musician ( ) man 


Eighty-one percent of the children 
in the upper socio-economic groups 
answered this question correctly, and 
only 52 percent of the lower socio- 
economic children. But when the 
question was changed to read: 


A baker goes with bread, the same 
way that a carpenter goes with what? 
()asaw ()ahouse ( ) aspoon 

()anail ()aman 


50 percent of both groups answered 
correctly. Bread and homes are com- 
mon part of life and therefore find 
an equal place in both groups. Sym- 
phonies and books represent cultural 
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opportunities not a part of the poorer 
child’s life. 

He cited another example in the 
question : 


A is shorter than B. B is shorter 
than C. Therefore, which ts correct? 

( ) Bis taller than C 

( ) Ais as tall as B or C 

( ) A is shorter than C 


Stated this way the question gives 
a definite advantage of training for 
children from upper socio-economic 
families. Correct answers were 50 
percent of upper and 22 percent of 
lower classes. But when the question 
was restated to read: 


Jim can hit harder than Bill. Bill 
can hit harder than Ted. So which is 
true? 

( ) Ted can hit harder than Bill. 

( ) Bill can hit as hard as Jim and 
Ted. 

( ) Jim can hit harder than Ted. 


you are in a familiar area for both 
groups and find no significant differ- 
ence in their ability to answer cor- 
rectly. The majority of present-day 
tests measure the cultural and eco- 
nomic opportunities which the child 
or adult has had, and not his real 
intelligence. 

Still, in order to segregate the high 
IQ child it is necessary to find some 
problems which 60 percent will flunk 
—not an easy task unless you fall into 
the common fault of fancy words and 
tricky meanings. 

“To accomplish this fairly,” Dr. 
Davis said, “a test must contain one 
of these three elements: problems 
which do not occur in the lives of 
any children in the form in which they 
are presented in the test; problems 
equally common in the lives of all 
children; and some problems which 
the upper middle class child will have 
a superior chance to learn, combined 











with those which the lower class child 
will have a superior chance to learn.” 


To clinch his point, -Dr. Dayis 
pointed out that it has been proven 
that identical twins separated early 
in life and placed in markedly difter- 
ent families will show a distinct differ- 
ence in IO rating. Yet we know that 
their native intelligence is exactly the 
same. Thus the tests measure chiefly 
environmental factors. / 


Economical Factors 


He hastened to add that economic 
factors are not the only ones affect- 
ing the results of present-day IQ 
tests. Most tests in use now show 
rural children inferior to urban chil- 
dren, southern children inferior to 
northern, and foreign children in- 
ferior to native American. 

After many tests and a great deal 
of research, Dr. Davis feels that all 
his findings point to the same con- 
clusion—“that the greatest need of 
education is for intensive research to 
discover the best curricula for de- 
veloping children’s basic mental ac- 
tivities; such as the analysis and 
organization of observed experiences, 
the drawing of inferences, and the 
development of inventiveness.” He 
believes “the present-day curricula 
are stereotyped and arbitrary selec- 
tions from a narrow area of middle- 
class culture.” Since our IQ tests 
follow the pattern set by school cur- 
ricula, it rationally follows that they, 
too, are stereotyped and narrow. 


“We need all the able people we 
can find. To find them, we must have 
a way to measure their real, innate 
intelligence, no matter how poor their 
environment has been. They have to 
be discovered in childhood, in their 
first years of school. That is why 
new tests of real, native intelligence 
are essential.” 


IACT Spring Workshop in Rock Island March 25 


All classroom teachers are invited to 
attend the annual spring workshop of the 
Illinois Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers to be held at the Fort Armstrong 
Hotel in Rock Island on Saturday 
March 25. 

Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, past president of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and a delegate to the WOTP 
conference at Berne, Switzerland, last 
summer, will be the luncheon speaker. 

Discussion groups will be held on: We 
measure ourselves, We grow in our work, 
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We share in policy making, We plan for 
better schools, We learn to work to- 
gether, and We act on world stage. 

The workshop will open at 9:30 A.M. 
with a general meeting and close with a 
business session at 3:15 p.m. Each local 
association is requested to send a certified 
delegate. 

In writing the hotel for rooms, be sure 
to mention the meeting. Luncheon reser- 
vations ($2.25) should be made with Miss 
Florence Morrison, 2129 14th Street, Rock 
Island, by March 22. 
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erit, Not Color 


I§ WHAT COUNTS 


AT CHICAGO'S OAKENWALD SCHOOL 


herr, left, left right left—rang 
through the air, accompanied by the 
sound of perfectly-timed feet. The 
audience sat at attention till the color 
guard, consisting of four Japanese, 
two Negro, and two white boys, 
passed and assumed their places. 

Uncertain tones of children’s voices 
burst forth in our national anthem 
and then the pledge of allegiance to 
the fag. But there was a hushed tone 
of pride in their voices as they swung 
into their own special pledge. 

“I pledge allegiance to the Oak- 
enwald School, 

To protect its property, 

To obey its laws, 

To uphold its standards.” 

The awards assembly was under 
way. 

“We don’t just mouth the word 
brotherhood—we live it,” whispered 
Mrs. Ethel C. Watts, principal of the 
Oakenwald Elementary School in 
Chicago. And we from the Rural 
Editorial Service reporters’ workshop 
soon saw enough really to believe it 
as she did. 

The Oakenwald School —also 
known as the “League of Nations” 
school because of its heterogeneous 
character—is located at Lake Park 
and 40th Street, formerly an exclusive 
neighborhood but now having one of 
the highest delinquency rates in the 
entire city. Although four years ago 
all but two of the students were white, 
in that short space of time the popula- 
tion has changed so radically that to- 
day Oakenwald’s student body con- 
tains 60 percent Negro, 15 percent 
Japanese, two Mexicans, one Chinese, 
and the rest white. But despite this 
racial conglomeration, there has never 
been a race fight in the school. 

“Of course the children have the 
usual playground fights, but they 
aren't race fights,” Mrs. Watts in- 
sisted. They’re just little fights that 
any two boys of the same color might 
have over a girl or a baseball game.” 

We non-believers gazed around, 
expecting to see something which 
would belie these statements. But the 
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children were sitting in mixed groups 
apparently oblivious of the fact that 
they were literally “rubbing elbows” 
with semeone of a “different color.” 

What about the parents, we asked. 
Do you have any trouble in your 
P-TA group? “At first we had 
many misundertandings but their at- 
titudes are changing as they notice the 
children’s oblivion to the racial prob- 
lem. They all work together now with 
only infrequent misunderstandings.” 

Our attention was distracted as 
Miss Mary Hanrahan, assistant prin- 
cipal, approached the stage. 

The awards assembly, an annual 
feature at Oakenwald, is under the 
supervision of Miss Hanrahan. “This 
is always my pet assembly,” admitted 
Mrs. Watts. “I don’t do a thing ex- 
cept enjoy myself.” And she enjoyed 
it. 

The safety patrol, hall guards, and 
lunch room monitors gave their 
badges to successors with pride and 
congratulations—and nary a regard 
for race. Awards were handed out for 
those had given outstanding 
service to the school in any number 
of ways. “And these children really 
do the work themselves,” Mrs. Watts 
put in. 


who 


One extremely lanky Negro boy, 
receiving a safety patrol award for 
no demerits, created quite a gale of 
laughter as he “loped” up to the stage. 
But they were laughing with him— 
not at him. And we could see that 
he was a friend of all. 

“We have a city council system of 
government here—a mayor, comp- 
troller, clerk, and commissioners. All 
the upper grades have a representa- 
tive on the council and the lower 
grades are represented by an older 
child who reports back to them and 
gets their opinions. We're very dem- 
ocratic and we all work.” 

When asked if race was a factor 
in their elections, Mrs. Watts replied 
with an emphatic “No.” “A Negro 
girl is mayor now and really has done 
a grand job. Recently she won a 
safety speech contest here in Chicago, 
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representing our school. The children 
were all proud as could be. And 
rightly so.” 

As if to assure us of the truth in 
that statement, Mercedes, a very 
poised eighth-grade Negro girl, began 
repeating her speech for us. 

Window Breakage 

When I see a broken window, I think 
We all know the pain 
of an open sore. A sore on the body is 
a warning that something is wrong. A 
broken window also indicates something 
is wrong in the thinking of a person. 

Think of the eye-sores our school, our 
homes, and our communities become 
because of the unthinking acts of us 
children 

If a person comes to visit our homes 
schools in the 


of an open sore. 


and the windows of the 
neighborhood are broken, what do you 
suppose visitors will think? 

Maybe the following facts will make us 
think before we act: 

Think of the cost to the board of edu- 
cation and to you, the taxpayers. 

Think, the money used for replacing 
broken windows could be used to buy 
additional equipment for regular and ex 
tracurricular activities. 

Think, the scattering glass might injure 
someone passing by. In fact, it might be 
the cause of fatal injuries 

So please think before you act. Think 
of the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

As she reached the last sentence, 
Mercedes smiled shyly out at the 
mixed audience—her friends. 

The program ended with a burst 
of applause and the now familiar 


left, left, left right left. Cc.» 





School Photo 


—Chicago Public 


HARMONY is achieved by children of 
many races at Oakenwald. 
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LIFE BEGINS 
AT 40 
FOR SCHOOL 


INSTRUMENTA 


MUSIC 


By 
SYLVAN D. WARD* 


Music Faculty 
Chicago Teachers College 








|. HAS been exactly 40 years since 
the first article on school band organi- 
zation appeared in a magazine called 
School Music. Otto Meissner, an 
enterprising music supervisor (all 
music teachers were called super- 
visors in those days), in Connersville, 
Indiana, told how he organized a 
band because certain boys showed no 
interest in school. Furthermore, he 
got tired of being on the receiving 
end of coal hurled at him by these 
same boys as they screamed, “‘do-re- 
Meissner, do-re-Meissner.” 

The boys’ interest in the recording 
of Sousa’s band and their eagerness 
to tramp around the town with the 
parading minstrels indicated to Meiss- 
ner that there was a place for a band 
in the public His so-called 
bad boys soon expended their surplus 
energy on drums, trombones, and 
clarinets. 


school. 


Band and Orchestra 


In short order he had a 32-piece 
band which was good enough to draw 
favorable attention at the state teach- 
ers’ meeting at Indianapolis. The 
school also boasted of an orchestra 
of 18 boys and a mandolin club of 20 
girls, all growing out of the interest 
of the children and the foresighted- 
ness of a teacher. 

Orchestra music had started in the 
schools a little earlier than the band. 


It grew out of the efforts of vocal 
music teachers to organize instru- 


mental music to accompany their ora- 
torios and other large vocal extrava- 
ganzas. Typical of this type of organ- 
ization leadership was Will Earhart, 
who developed a splendid choir and 
pioneered orchestra music in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in 1898. 

In many schools in other cities 
there were orchestras functioning be- 
cause art teachers, history teachers, 
and others not paid to teach music 
realized the need for the organization 
as part of the school. Hats off to 
these unsung leaders! Typical was 
Percy H. Sloan who, as an art 
teacher, had an orchestra playing for 
the student body at Northwest Di- 
vision High School, Chicago, as early 
as 1893. He later became general 


* “Sylv an Donald Ward has taught instrumental 
music in grades and high school. Under his direc- 
tion the Farragut High School orchestra grew to 
be one of the largest in Chicago. He became a 
member of the music faculty of the Chicago 
Teachers College in February, 1949. He is con- 
ductor of the Chicago Mormon Choir and assist- 
ant conductor of the Chicago Business Men’s 
Symphony. Just recently he was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois unit of the American String 
Teachers Association. 
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supervisor of art for all the Chicago 
schools (1911-1926). 

Forty-three years have passed since 
Osbourne McConathy, supervisor of 
music at Chelsea, Massachusetts, jn- 
troduced a music course of study 
that offered credit for outside study 
of piano, organ, and symphonic in. 
struments. This was an important 
milestone toward the recognition of 
the school orchestra. It was 40 years 
ago that Albert Mitchell showed that 
string instruments could be taught in 
classes. The ball which he started 
rolling in Boston was to make its 
impress during the next 40 years on 
the majority of towns in the United 
States that supported a school. 

The instrumental music program 
struggled along until after World 
War I, when the instrument manv- 
facturers thought of an idea to arouse 
public interest in the talents hidden 
in the schools. They sponsored the 
first national school band contest 
which was held in Chicago in 1923. 
The contest must have been success- 
ful, because it brought rather quick 
action from national music organi- 
zations. 

The National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music recommended 
that subsequent contests be super- 
vised by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. The recommenda- 
tion was well pointed, for under the 
cloak of the conference the movement 
skyrocketed the development of in- 
strumental music in the schools until 
over two million youngsters were 
playing instruments. 

The contest spirit subsided about 
1936, and the music festival was res- 
urrected to take its place. A lull 
in the instrumental music program 
was felt with the advent of World 
War II, and the inevitable shifting 
about of instrumental instructors 
spelled obliteration for the band and 
orchestra in many schools. However, 
there is now a revival of interest in 
instrumental music, and the Amer- 
ican Music Council surveys under 
the sponsorship of the instrument 
manufacturers have sounded reveille 
in many sleeping communites where 
very little or no instrumental music 
is offered in school on school time.’ 

~ 1 Eig hty-five percent of all urban families be 
lieve that instrumental class instruction of music 
instruments should be offered in all schools 
supported by tax funds. 

This is according to a survey made for the 
American Music Conference, Chicago, by 4 
independent research firm, A. S. Bennett Asso 
ciates of New York, and is based on the findings 


of interviews with 4537 families of 15,566 indi- 
viduals in 74 cities, towns, and rural areas. 
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The Music Educators National Con- 
jerence, Music Teachers National 
Association, and the American String 
Teachers Association have launched 
a great program to develop string 

yers and orchestras in and out- 
side of the public schools. 

The Sloans, Meissners, Earharts, 
and Mitchells started something, and 
40 years have produced notable 
strides in school instrumental music, 
but this is only the beginning. Life 
begins at 40 for instrumental music ! 
—especially when there are still thou- 
sands of grade schools that offer no 
organized instrumental instruction 
on school time, and far too many 
high schools that give little or no 
credit for band or orchestra because 
many educators still consider instru- 
mental music an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. This, in spite of the fact that 
it is difficult to conceive of a country 
without instrumental music. 

Professional bands, symphonies, 
dance orchestras, musical shows, 
movies, radio, and television repre- 
sent a vital part of the nation’s big 
business. 
without instrumental music. Tele- 
vision manufacturers alone anticipate 
the production of between two and 
three million sets during the year 
1950. Instrumental music plays 
more than a minor role in the sale of 
these sets. Our cities are supporting 
over 250 full-sized symphony orches- 
tras that sell a season of concerts to 
millions of music listeners. These 
orchestras are community organiza- 
tions and do not include the hundreds 
of groups that are: an essential part 
of the university and college music 
department. 


Community Patronage 


Such community patronage of good 
music and musicians is certain indi- 
cation that music is part of life and 
must be here to stay. The term 
“extra-curricular” seems out of place 
in the face of such facts. Even if 90 
percent of all school musicians stopped 
playing their instruments after grad- 
uation, their experience playing dur- 
ing those impressionable school -years 
would not have been in vain. They 
have had an opportunity to join a 
group, remain with it for several 
years, watch it grow and produce 
through their efforts and individual 
contributions. There are too few 
other group activities in the school 
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They could not function’ 


that offer similar important life ex- 
perience in teaching group coopera- 
tion. 

If parents want instrumental music 
for their children—and undoubtedly 
they seem to—then teachers should 
be trained to teach instrumental 
classes and organize orchestras and 
bands in the elementary schools. Con- 
servatories and universities are turn- 
ing out instrumental music special- 
ists, but there are not enough of them. 
It means the inclusion of more re- 
quired instrumental methods classes 
in teachers colleges to prepare the 
regular class teachers for the im- 
portant function of organizing the 
instrumental activities in the grades 
in which they will teach. 


Beyond Duty 


Life begins at 40 for school instru- 
mental music if leadership will be 
assumed by the classroom teacher 
who is willing to do those few extras 
outside of her regular line of duty to 
encourage an orchestra in her school 
—if she sees how instrumental music 
and vocal music can work hand in 
hand in giving the child the rich mu- 
sical experience which should be his 
heritage. 

The classroom teachers are doing 





their part when they train rhythm 
bands, teach class piano, develop uku- 
lele or toy wind classes—any of which 
paves the way to the organization of 
an orchestra. Those same classroom 
teachers will meet the task of or- 
ganizing and directing the orchestra, 
too, if there is no instrumental spe- 
cialist available to do the job. The 
dividends are big for the child, 
teacher, school, and community once 
the instrumental music program be- 
gins to function in group activity, 
individual and group performance, 
and in training for responsibility. 
Life begins at 40 for the school 
instrumental music when 
foresighted school administrators see 
means to their 


program 


what good music 
schools, communities, and to the 
growth of good citizenship. Right in 
line, ready to give more than full 
measure, must be the zealous instru- 
mental instructor whose philosophy 
includes teaching children important 
life ideals as well as showing them 
how to blow a horn or bow a fiddle; 
a leader who capitalizes on the music 
interests of his pupils in giving them 
wise guidance because he knows full 
well that the seeds he plants in the 
young minds may produce for them 
their greatest intellectual harvest. 
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is YEAR the music director is 
faced with the problem of whether 
he should prepare and enter his music 
groups into contest or seek new forms 
of musical experiences, such as ex- 
change assemblies or concert trips. 

This is not to say that the director 
does not favor the contest, for he 
believes that the contest has done 
much to further the cause of music 
in education. One cannot overlook 
the fact that, music contests have ex- 
panded and intensified the potentiali- 
ties of music as a medium of general 
and cultural education. Contests have 
helped to develop better music groups 
and musicians; students have had 
their musical horizons broadened ; the 
quality and quantity of consumer 
music have greatly improved. Suffice 
it to say that contests have been and 
will continue to be contributory to 
music education. 

But contests, like so many other 
artificial devices used for educational 
stimulus, have their weaknesses and 
misuses. Contests have become so 
large and unwieldy that the educa- 
tional and musical considerations for 
which they were organized have be- 
come secondary. The fact that judges 
are overloaded with contestant as- 
signments results quite often in un- 
fair decisions. Performance facilities 
are usually inadequate and not cen- 
trally located. However, the division 
of contests over a two-day period has 
helped eliminate some trouble. 

So much attention is focused by 
the participant, the teacher, and the 


*Mr. Grimm is an assistant professor of music 
at Eastern Illinois State College 
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—Photo of Farragut High School orchestra, courtesy of Sylvan D. Ward. 


Contest or Concert ? 


Both have their merits, but concert puts emphasis on learning rather than winning. 


By GUSS L. GRIMM* 


administrator upon winning a Di- 
vision I rating that the enjoyment 
of taking part in music, of listening 
to others perform, and of receiving 
helpful criticism is left wanting. The 
recent addition of a sweepstake award 
as a part of the state contests has 
intensified the competitive feeling 
among schools in an art where com- 
petition is detrimental rather than 
the “life of the trade.” 

This award certainly seems un- 
democratic in that it does not ac- 
knowledge the differences and limi- 
tations of schools and students par- 
ticipating. Music contests cannot and 
should not be placed on a par with 
any form of contest where definite 
rules determine a winner. 


Evaluation 


The time and effort put forth by 
a director or a musical organization 
in preparing for and taking part in 
a contest can and should be an enjoy- 
able and educational adventure. When 
director and students look forward 
to contest as an opportunity for get- 
ting their work evaluated, for seeing 
and hearing what others are doing, 
for meeting old friends and making 
new acquaintances, and for talking 
over and sharing common problems 
of music in their schools, a better 
attitude toward music is developed 
than if the approach is to win. 

Perhaps one of the reasons students 
favor taking part in contest is that 
it offers them an opportunity to travel. 
If this be so, why not capitalize on 
this desire and substitute the concert 
trip for the contest trip? The con- 
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cert trip is not a recent innovation 
in the field of music education. Many 
schools have been using this form of 
musical experience for their students 
for years and find the concert trip 
more rewarding, educationally, than 
taking part in contests. 

Preparation for the concert trip is 
an education in itself, and is much 
more demanding upon the director 
and students than preparation for 
contests. An entire program must be 
planned and rehearsed. Music must 
be carefully selected so that soloists, 
ensembles, vocal and_ instrumental 
groups, dancers, and twirlers are 
blended into a program that will be 
appealing to all. Students can assist 
with the planning of the route to be 
traveled; arrange for transportation, 
housing, and meals; book concerts; 
set up travel rules; look after the 
care of instruments, costumes, and 
scenery to be taken; and construct 
travel equipment. 

Certain problems arise that in some 
cases make the trip appear to be 
unfeasible. The biggest one is that of 
transportation. The acquisition of 
fleets of buses by many school dis- 
tricts to handle the transportation of 
school personnel offers a possible so- 
lution to this problem. Housing is 
usually taken care of by arranging 
with ‘the host school to have its stu- 
dents invite the travelers into their 
homes. Meals can be provided in 
somewhat the same manner. 

Another big problem to decide is 
the time of the year to travel—during 
the school year or in the summer. 
Summer travel appears to be favor- 
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able because many of the state park 
sites are open; there is no need for 
hurry since there are no classes to 
make up; and buses are not needed 
for regular school purposes. On the 
gther hand, travel during the school 

may be better because other 
schools will be in session and the 
scheduling of concerts is made easier, 
thus assuring an audience. The im- 
portant thing is that the planning of 
the trip must be made far in advance 
so that contacts and travel arrange- 
ments are completed long before the 
trip becomes a reality. 
















School Honor 





What, then, are some of the possi- 
ble outcomes to be realized from the 
concert trip? No doubt the student 
will have received a great deal of 
enjoyment and personal satisfaction 
from taking part in the planning and 
practicing necessary for such a large 
undertaking. His greatest thrill will 
come each time he plays for others. 

Because his school honor and repu- 
tation are at stake, each player, singer, 
and dancer will have done his best 
to make the program and trip a 
success. Thus, the student comes to 
realize the necessity of cooperative 
effort and individual responsibility in 
making such an undertaking success- 
ful. Inter-school relationships will be 
strengthened through this exchange 
of programs. The side trips to mines, 
manufacturing plants, places of his- 
torical interest and importance, etc., 
will give added interest to the trip 
and enlighten each student about our 
way of life. Criticisms received will 
probably be sincere and unbiased. 
And a project like the concert trip 
can be fun. 



































































"Would you like to hear my part in the school 
concert, Dad?” 
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Reorganization of School Districts Gives More 
Children a Chance to Take Music Courses 


Music, as a curricular course, is 
reaching more children in Illinois as 
a result of reorganization, according 
to a survey conducted by Albert A. 
McCarty, supervisor of instrumental 
music for Unit District No. 27 at 
Chapin. 

Eighty-nine of 106 community unit 
superintendents answering Mr. Mc- 
Carty’s questionnaire said that more 
children were getting a chance to 
study music as a result of the unit 
district organization. Eight other dis- 
tricts expected to have a more ex- 
tensive music program during the 
present school year. Only nine dis- 
tricts said music was not reaching 
more students. 

The questionnaire was circulated 
last spring among about 170 unit 
superintendents of Illinois, to find 
out what is actually taking place in 
the field of music under the newly 
organized community unit school sys- 
tem. With very few exceptions, Mr. 
McCarty’s statistics were taken from 
schools then laboring under their first 
year’s experience of reorganization as 
a unit system. 

A tabulation of the 106 districts 
revealed 755 schools—382 rural and 
373 city or town—in which music 
was being taught. Sixty districts re- 
ported that their various schools were 
brought together in all-school pro- 
grams such as spring festivals, Christ- 
mas programs, or district concerts. 


Strings Lag 


Specific areas in which music train- 
ing had been enlarged were vocal 
(75 districts), band (68 districts), 
fundamentals (57 districts), high 
school chorus (49 districts), special 
activities (41 districts), and music 
appreciation (37 districts). How- 
ever, only nine districts reported any 
extension in their string music pro- 
gram. 

Sixty-three districts reported that 
additional music teachers had been 
employed as a result of the unit 
music program. These worked in 
several different capacities. Twenty- 
nine districts had hired a music sup- 
ervisor of all grades, 26 had a super- 
visor of elementary choral music, four 
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had a music supervisor for the high 
school, and 24 had assisting music 
teachers. Twenty-three districts re- 
ported intentions of hiring additional 
music teachers for the school year 
1949-50. 

In 56 districts the entire music pro- 
gram was being supervised by a 
single head. Twenty-eight others had 
their music program jointly super- 
vised and 22 used a system of non- 
collaboration. 

Although the opportunity to inte- 
grate music with other studies was 
listed as an advantage under the pres- 
ent unit system, there was much room 
for improvement in this field. Only 
43 districts reported a correlation be- 
tween social studies and music, and 
52 between physical education and 
music. Fifty-four districts reported 
no such correlated program at all. 


Group Activity 


Other advantages of the unit dis- 
trict system for music programs 
which were listed by the superintend- 
ents included the chance to reach 
more pupils and the opportunity for 
more group activity. The number of 
attendance centers and the transpor- 
tation problem were the greatest dis- 
advantages. 

A 96 to seven majority believed 
their music program was an instru- 
ment of public relations. Three units 
made no comment on the question. 

Seventy-five units felt that their 
school music was serving a greater 
social or community service, because 
school music is an asset to community 
activities, and under the unit system 
more people can be reached with 
more music. People with negative 
opinions on the question either be- 
lieved music was strictly an intra- 
school activity, or had worked out 
no public relations program as yet. 

General opinion seemed to be that 
three major things would contribute 
advantageously to the unity and prog- 
ress of the unit school music program. 
They are: a smaller number of at- 
tendance centers; more adequately 
trained public school music teachers ; 
and a departmental budget which will 


adequately support a progressive 


overall music program. 
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These boys contributed melody 


| HAVE taught educable mentally 
handicapped children in an intermedi- 
ate room for three years and in a 
primary room for one year.* During 
this time I have tried to find through 
the trial and error method different 
means of presenting music to these 
children. The activities described here 
I have used and found successful. 

Three very important factors in 
the use of music in the development 
of personality are: 1) knowledge of 
the pupil, 2) methods of treatment, 
and 3) a teacher with a well-inte- 
grated personality. These principles 
are adaptable to the teaching of all 
ehildren and all subjects. 

In planning the musical program 
it is necessary to know the level on 
which each child can be taught. Is 
he capable of doing third grade music, 
or should he be given kindergarten 
songs? It is rather easy to determine 
a program for primary children, but 
it is more difficult to build a program 
for the intermediate group. 

The intermediate group may be 
mentally on the primary level, but 
will object quite audibly to being 
taught songs for the lower grades. 

*“Educable mentally handicapped” refers to 
children who are greatly retarded mentally, 
socially, and emotionally, but who are not de 
ficient enough to be placed in an _ institution. 
They are taught on their mental age level and 
progress at their own rate of speed. The range 
of mental age for the primary group is three to 
seven years and the chronological age from seven 
to 12 years, The intermediate group has mental 


ages from six to nine and chronological ages 


from 12 to 15 The 10's range from about 


50 to 70 
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for a cowboy song. 





A few objectors will have a great 
influence on the attitude of the others. 
Simple popular songs and folk songs 
have been found to be very satisfac- 
tory with this group. Also, most 
upper-grade books have a few simple 
songs that can be taught by rote. A 
variety to the program was added 
when one intermediate group 
taught to sing a little Mexican song 
in Spanish while working on their 
Mexican unit. 


was 


Motor Coordination 

A large number of these children 
have poor motor coordination. All 
types of rhythm work will be bene- 
ficial to students who have this physi- 
cal handicap. Defective speech is 
often found in these children. Au- 
thorities say that it is much easier 
to sing words than to speak them, 
so the vocal classes should be of as- 
sistance to children with speech diffi- 
culties. 

Socialization is one of the 
objectives in teaching the mentally 
retarded child. Human life is a social 
life, and individuals must be able to 
adjust and contribute to the group 
with which they are working. The 
children with whom we are concerned 
generally tend to be either extroverts 
or introverts. They very seldom may 
be classified as ambiverts. The extro- 
vert with his aggressiveness and the 
introvert who is shy and retiring 
should both profit from at least one 


basic 
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FOR 


THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


By EDNA DEAKINS 


Special Teacher, Decatur Public Schools 


of the three ways of using music— 
listening, participating, or creating. 

The listening type of teaching 
music is very good for influencing 
moods. If the children are noisy and 
excited, a few rhythmic numbers 
gradually followed with more quiet 
ones will help tremendously to calm 
them down. If, on the other hand, 
they are listless and inattentive, begin 
with the quiet music and work up to 
the lively numbers. The use of a 
theme song to indicate it is time for 
the music period will often put the 
children in a receptive attitude for 
music. When doing art work or 
handicraft that is of a quiet nature, 
some pictorial records should be 
played. The children love it, and 
their work has been known to im- 
prove under this pleasant atmosphere. 

Records are a source of enjoyment 
to all ages, and today there are so 
many good ones produced especially 
for children. Besides these, the sim- 
ple classical records can be used with 
the primary and intermediate groups. 
Avoid long difficult numbers, as the 
attention span of these children is 
short. Telling a story or a few inter- 
esting facts about the number to be 
played will also improve their at- 
tention. 

Rhythms, muscial games, and dram- 
atization to music bring about group 
participation, and through this comes 
socialization of the child. There are 
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many interesting things that can be 
done with rhythm. Clapping, march- 
ing, and rhythm bands are the most 
common, but are always effective. 

Have you ever thought of using 
the blackboard for rhythm? Begin 
with a selection in 2/4 time. For 
example, send a child to the board 
to make marks symbolizing soldiers. 
A tall line for a large soldier and a 
short line for a small soldier. The 
child makes these marks to the ac- 
companiment of the rhythm band. 
This activity inflates the ego of the 
performing child because the spot 
light is on him. After this has been 
mastered, use an exercise in 3/4 time 
by drawing a flower. After the chil- 
dren have become proficient in 3/4 
time they will enjoy drawing Indian 
tepees to 4/4 time. 


Eurhythmics 


Another form of rhythm that chil- 
dren like is a simplified form of 
eurhythmics. It is good not only for 
muscular coordination, but also for 
concentration. It is well to begin with 
a relaxing exercise. Have the pianist 
begin on middle C and play up two 
octaves slowly while the children 
raise their hands as high as possible 
over their heads, then slowly descend 
the scale to one octave below middle 
C. As the pianist descends the scale 
the children lower their arms and 
gradually recline on the floor. The 
teacher should next have them lie on 
their backs and test their arms and 
legs to see if they are completely 
relaxed. After they have rested a few 
minutes, have the pianist to begin 
one octave below middle C and as- 
cend one octave so as to bring them 
to a standing position. 

The children are then ready for 
their lesson in eurhythmics. For all 
of the movements, begin with the 
arms stretched high over the head. 
Begin as in the blackboard rhythm 
exercise with 2/4 time. This is done 
with the down-up motion of the arms. 
Follow this with 3/4 time by bringing 
the arms down on 1, out to the side 
on 2, and up on 3. For 4/4 time 
bring the arms down on 1, in across 
the chest on 2, and out on 3, and up 
on 4. 

When the children have mastered 
the arm movements, teach them to. do 
whole, half, quarter, eighth, and six- 
teenth notes with their feet. Whole 
notes are done by stepping on every 
first beat in a measure. In doing half 
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notes the child takes a step on one, 
holds it and bends the knee of the 
forward leg on count three. For the 
eighth notes skip twice on each beat, 
and for the sixteenth notes use small 
running steps. 

The next procedure is putting the 
arm and feet movements together. It 


may sound difficult, but it has been 





done in a mentally handicapped pri- 
mary room to the enjoyment of all 
of the children. Only about 
fourth of the room will be able to do 


one- 


all of the exercises, but the others 
can be singing or clapping with the 
music. 

Musical games are plentiful. For 
children the 


the smaller nursery 


Continued on Page 267) 








Arms beat quarter notes, feet march half notes. 





Special exercises teach the children to relax. 
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Steer Them Toward GRADE Teaching 


Too many are training for secondary schools and not enough for elementary, 


isla by O. E. Peterson, place- 
ment director at Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College, indicate that, 
while the shortage of elementary 
teachers now constitutes a national 
crisis, the interest of young people 
trained for teaching leans strongly 
toward high school, where in several 
subject areas the supply already far 
exceeds the demand. 

In nearly all areas, the supply is 
increasing to such an extent that 
there will soon be an adequate num- 
ber of teachers for the secondary 
schools, Mr. Peterson concluded. 

“We need to plan effective pro- 
grams to stimulate interest in ele- 
mentary education,” he said, “by 
stressing, in our professional courses, 
the worthwhileness of teaching chil- 
dren as well as youth. Young people 
who look to teaching as a profession 
must realize that teaching on the ele- 
mentary level can be interesting and 
challenging ; that elementary teachers 
are quite generally remunerated as 
well as high school teachers ; that they 
are just as well trained; that the op- 
portunities for service are just as 
great ; and that elementary teachers in 
the future will enjoy the same social 


NISTC nationwide survey shows areas of supply and demand. 


’ 


prestige as teachers on higher levels.’ 
Two studies were made by the 
NISTC placement bureau last sum- 
mer; one dealing with demand and 
supply of teachers, and the other with 
teacher placement. Both question- 
naires were sent to teacher-training 
institutions in 37 different states. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


Eighty teacher-training institutions 
reported on the first study. They 
were in the following geographical 
areas: New England, 5; East, 15; 
Middlewest, 25; Northwest, 9; West, 
6; South, 14; Southwest, 6. 

The questions asked on this first 
questionnaire were: 

How many elementary teachers were 
graduated by your institution in 1947-48; 
1948-49; 1949-50? 

How many of these were entering the 
profession for the first time in 1947-48; 
1948-49 ; 1949-50? 

How many high school teachers were 
graduated by your institution in 1947-48; 
1948-49; 1949-50? 

The cooperating institutions were 
asked to report on 26 different sec- 
ondary school departments or subject 
matter areas. The purpose of the 





















































TABLE A 
Institutions High School Teachers Graduated 
Reporting Subject Matter Areas 1947-48 1948-49 
16 SRL ae Ee eR 113 265 
44 a i erneieemeion 232 347 
40 RRS EE a eee ee ee nee 403 897 
53 English ........ er 546 815 
30 RE SS Seat anaes, oe 192 303 
19 ORE FS aL Ser a 47 63 
25 General Science 156 220 
31 Home Economics ... 292 320 
33 Industrial Arts ....... ... 644 1054 
12 I hk arcsec na eneeeaenanicwes 82 105 
50 Mathematics Add 594 
46 Music . 459 554 
41 Physical Education for Boys ........-..----0--------+ 583 1033 
39 Physical Education for Girls .................---.--- 289 367 
5 Physical Science ...... on a 297 
53 Social Science 1028 1412 
24 Speech 68 90 
10 ee a oa nee eee ee neE 16 32 
258 
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study was to ascertain trends in train- 
ing. 

Information was requested regard- 
ing graduates from the elementary 
school and high school curriculum 
over a period of 3 years. The data 
for 1949-50 were so meager that very 
little validity can be attached to that 
information. The summary tabula- 
tion is made only for 1947-48 and 
1948-49. 

Very few institutions reported on 
certain areas such as 1) coaching, 
which almost universally was re- 
ported under physical education for 
boys; 2) counselling; 3) dramatics, 
which was usually accounted for in 
speech or English; 4) German; 5) 
Latin; 6) guidance; 7) health; and 
8) journalism. In each of these areas 
less than 10 schools reported. They 
are, therefore, not included in the 
final tabulations. Not one of the in- 
stitutions reported on all of the areas. 


Elementary School 


In 1947-48, 70 institutions located 
in all geographical areas of the United 
States trained 3930 teachers for the 
elementary schools. But of this num- 
ber only 2601 were entering the pro- 
fession for the first time. In 1948-49 
the same institutions trained 4594 
teachers for the elementary schools, 
and only 3040 were entering the pro- 
fession for the first time. 

During this same period emergency 
or special certificates for teachers for 
the elementary schools were issued as 
follows : 


Certificates Issued 
State 1947-48 1948-49 
Illinois 3465 2517 
Wisconsin 3800 3400 
Michigan 4794 5114 
Iowa 2611 626 
Indiana 2541 2434 


According to these figures, if any 
of these states had decided in 1947-48 
to abolish emergency certificates, it 
could have absorbed all of the teach- 
ers entering the profession for the 
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frst time from all of the 70 different 
acher-training institutions through- 
gut the country and still have need 
for a considerable number of teachers 
with emergency certificates in ele- 
mentary schools. 

The number of high school emer- 
gency certificates issued by these 
same states is insignificant when com- 
pared with emergency certificates 
issued for elementary teachers. 


High School 


The same 70 institutions reported 
5841 high school teachers graduated 
in 1947-48, and 8768 in 1948-49. 

In 1947-48 about 40 teacher-train- 
ing institutions graduated only 289 
teachers trained to teach physical 
education for girls, when about the 
same number of institutions trained 
583 teachers for physical education 
for boys. In 1948-49 the same institu- 
tions trained 367 teachers for girls’ 
PE and 1033 for boys’ PE. This 
accounts for the decided over-supply 
of teachers for physical education for 
boys, and a shortage of teachers for 
physical education for girls. 

As shown in Table A, the supply 
of teachers is decidedly on the in- 
crease in such areas as biology, com- 
merce, English, industrial arts, mathe- 
matics, physical science (general 
science, physics, chemistry), boys’ 
physical education, music, social 
science. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Seventy-five teacher-training insti- 
tutions reported on the second study. 
Their geographical distribution was: 
New England, 6; East, 16; Middle- 
west, 29; Northwest, 6; West, 5; 
South, 9; Southwest, 4. 

The questions asked on the second 
questionnaire were: 

How many elementary teachers were 
graduated by your institution in 1948-49? 

How many were placed in teaching 
positions in 1948-49? 

How many high school teachers were 
graduated by your institution in 1948-49 
(by department or subject matter areas) ? 
_How many were placed in teaching posi- 
tions in 1948-49? 

As in Study I, the report is only 
on subject matter areas where more 
than 10 institutions reported. The 
purpose of Study II was to determine 
how many of those teachers who were 
graduated were placed in teaching 
positions. 

Out of 3973 elementary teachers 
graduated from 67 institutions in 
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TABLE B 
Institutions Department or Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Reporting Subject Matter Area Graduated Placed Not Placed 

10 Agricultur 144 114 30 
38 | IIIT a LEAR 299 170 129 
29 NINE cae caninaieiin cs ak aitoeennictnins 554 397 157 
49 RE ee I~ eee 864 557 307 
25 pr eee ere 219 149 70 
13 ee OE eee So a ae 39 19 
18 Catt GON content 175 126 49 
26 eee 280 245 35 
32 ES a ee eee 699 581 118 
48 EEE ES er Oe 555 354 201 
aol BINNIE 5 cticceiiuatcibentnsnocalipaieianacaiadncaheln 529 427 102 
31 Physical Education for Boys.......... 898 603 295 

Physical Education for Girls.......... 220 183 37 
34 i een 234 158 76 
47 ON Ee eee 1174 685 489 
21 ee Ae ee er 103 76 27 
10 Seeech Correction —...........-+. 32 30 2 

1948-49, 145 were reported un- 


placed. That is only a trifle more 
than two teachers unplaced from each 
institution. People familiar with 
placement work know that seldom, if 
ever, are all graduates placed in any 
area, no matter what the shortage 
may be. The prevailing reasons given 
for non-placement of elementary 
teachers are continuing study, mar- 
riage, not interested, or doing other 
work, 

In the high school field, the 67 
schools graduated 7027 teachers in 
1948-49, and 2133 went unplaced. 

We are training more teachers than 
we need in the biological sciences, 
English, industrial arts, mathematics, 
music, physical education for boys, 
and physical science, including gen- 
eral science. It might seem as if com- 
merce should be included in this list, 
but the surplus for commerce is prob- 
ably due, not to an over-supply of 
commercial teachers, but to the fact 
that so many of those who train to 
become teachers go into business and 
industry. 

A decided shortage is shown in the 
areas of agriculture, home economics 
(particularly Smith-Hughes gradu- 
ates), physical education for girls, 
speech (forensics), and speech cor- 
rection. Detailed information is in 
Table B. 


The list of institutions reporting on 
the first study is not identical with 
the list reporting on the second study. 
Some institutions reported on the first 
study only, some on the second study 
only, and some on both. 
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Demand More 
— and Better 
Teachers 


By CLAUDE E. VICK 
IEA Director of Professional 
and Public Relations 


Statements concerning the need for 
teachers in certain fields is based 
upon conditions as they exist now. 
As the reorganization movement con- 
tinues, and as the citizens in all parts 
of the state recognize the need for 
well-prepared teachers in all existing 
fields and for special services, there 
will be an increased demand for psy- 
chologists, curricular supervisors, spe- 
cial teachers of reading and other 
areas of learning, with a further ex- 
tension in the vocational and avoca- 
tional fields. Both parents and non- 
parents are demanding more than 
mediocrity and sub-standard pro- 
grams of education for the children 
of their communities. 


The demand for better educational 
programs which will require more 
and better teachers places a responsi- 
bility upon all teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Attention is being directed 
to the problem of finding superior 
faculty members for these institutions, 
but it is evident that even with the 

(Continued on Page 262) 
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More Illinois Teachers Join IEA and NEA 


A. the year 1949 ended, an inter- 
esting and revealing trend in IEA 
and NEA membership in Illinois was 
observed. There were substantial in- 
creases in membership in both the 
state and the national association. 

This trend is an indication that 
teachers have faith in the splendid 
work being done by these truly pro- 
fessional teacher organizations, not 
only in their behalf but also for the 
boys and girls of the state of Illinois 
and of the nation. 


Good Reasons 


Professional teachers support the 
IEA and the NEA because by being 
members : 

1. They receive ILL1no1s Epuca- 
TION and the NEA Journal, two out- 
standing professional journals, each 
month of the school year. 

2. They receive the advantages of 
working with professional teachers 
and in more effective schools. The 
IEA and NEA have helped to raise 
the standards of both. The depart- 
ments of both associations publish 
annually many publications covering 
units of work, methods, research 
studies, and bibliographies. 

3. They enjoy the privilege of help- 
ing to promote better world under- 
standing and peace. Through mem- 
bership, either individual or state, in 
the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, teachers help to shape 
vital, longtime policies which in- 
fluence the future of the state, the 
nation, and the world. 

4. They benefit by the many re- 
search and study activities of both the 
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IEA and NEA. Facts gathered by 
both research departments have 
helped raise teachers’ salaries, initiate 
tenure and retirement legislation, get 
larger tax appropriations, provide 
better school facilities; and encourage 
new teaching methods. 

5. They benefit from the added 
support which schools receive as a 
result of good public relations pro- 
grams of the associations. These are 
expressed through American Educa- 
tion Week activities, releases to news- 
papers, magazine articles, conferences, 
talks, films, radio programs, etc. 
These two great professional organi- 
zations have enlisted support from 
many important and outstanding lay 
organizations on the state and na- 
tional levels in behalf of better schools. 

6. They enjoy the protection of 
these well-organized professional as- 
sociations, which command public 
respect because of their truly profes- 
sional approach to problems pertain- 
ing to their members. Through the 
efforts of the IEA and NEA the 
selfish motives of vested interests are 
exposed when their leaders seek to 
undermine the public confidence in 
the schools. 

7. They are eager to pay a part 
of the debt each teacher owes to his 
profession. By attending IEA and 
NEA meetings, by belonging to their 
sections and departments, and by par- 
ticipating in association government 
and activities either directly or indi- 
rectly through representatives, they 
build a better profession, which in 
turn improves the lot of human-kind 
everywhere through better education. 
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In order to streamline the member- 
ship work of both the IEA and NEA 
within the state of Illinois, a new 
position of IEA-NEA Director has 
been created for each of the Divisions 
of the IEA. It was considered ad- 
visable to have the state finance chair- 
man of each Division serve in this 
new capacity. 

All but three Divisions have made 
this assignment. In some instances 
the size of the Division made this 
arrangement questionable. It seems 
better, for the present at least, to have 
a separate department for member- 
ship work. 

IEA-NEA Directors 


The duties of the new TEA-NEA 
director are to: 

1. Be responsible for the direction 
of IEA-NEA membership work with- 
in the Division. 

2. Assist county IEA-NEA direc- 
tors and their committees. 

3. Cooperate with IEA-NEA di- 
rectors in other Divisions and with 
finance and membership committees 
in promoting association membership. 

4. Work with and through local 
education associations in behalf of 
professional memberships. 

IEA membership increased this 
year in all of the 15 Divisions which 
had completed their membership re- 
ports as of January 30. Three Di- 
vision reports were still incomplete 
at that time. 


By W. STEWART WILLIAMS 
Field Assistant 
Illinois Education Association 
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Finance Chairman 
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Lawrenceville 
Public Relations Chairman 





—IEA photos by W. Stewart Williams 


James E. Pease 
LaGrange 
Legislative Chairman 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS puts in many hours of concentrated work each month attending to the 
business of the association. In addition to attending the board meetings, three of them also head govern- 
ing committees, and the president counter-signs all checks made out by the association treasurer. 
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—IEA photo by W. Stewart Williams 


THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF —In this “family portrait” are, seated left to right, Christine Brown, 
journal field assistant; Lester Grimm, research director; Wendell Kennedy, assistant director, and Claude 
Vick, director of professional and public relations; Irving Pearson, executive secretary; Helen Ryan and 
Stewart Williams, field assistants; Hope Angel, editor; and Wayne Stoneking, research assistant. Mr. 
Williams is also treasurer. Standing are Mrs. Helen Dial, left, membership secretary; Edna Carlson, 
assistant to the executive secretary; Mrs. Mildred Whitlock, research department secretary; Genevieve Dold, 
P&PR department secretary; Mrs. Joyce Bryant, secretary for P&PR and field service; and Mrs. Shirley 
Ruggles, editorial department secretary. Not pictured are Maurice Crew, field assistant in the Chicago area; 
Mrs. Barbara Luker, another P&PR secretary; and Wynter Stoutameyer, janitor. 


A similar report from the NEA as 
of December 31, 1949, showed an 
increase of 3218 NEA memberships 
in Illinois over the corresponding 
date a year ago, the largest increase 
shown by any state this year. 

Keeping step with this trend of 
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increased membership are the Future 
Teachers of America clubs and chap 
ters, the Illinois Association of Class 
room Teachers, and the affiliation of 
Illinois locals with the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. All of 
these groups show a marked increase 
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not only in individual membership 
but also in total number of clubs, 
chapters, and affiliates 

These reports are inspiring. They 
argue well for the future of profes 
sional educational organizations and 
endeavors in II]linois 
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TEACHER DEMAND 


(Continued from Page 259) 


gains that have been made there are 
still many imperfections in curricula, 
methods of instruction, guidance and 
goals. 

There will probably be more than 
2200 emergency certificates issued in 
Illinois during the school year 1949- 
50. There are now (February 1, 
1950) more high school emergency 
certificates than were issued in the 
corresponding period a year ago. The 
birth rates indicate that the first grade 
enrollment for 1950 and the follow- 
ing year will be less than for the past 
two years, but greater than for the 
years 1946 and 1947. However, be- 
ginning in 1952 and for each of the 





NEW IEA FILMSTRIP 
IS AVAILABLE 


A new 102-frame 35mm _ filmstrip 
entitled, “Our Teachers,” has been pro- 
duced by the IEA Department of Pro- 
fessional and Public Relations, and is 
now available for showings throughout 
the state. 


The strip attempts to answer the ques- 
tions, “What do teachers do?’’, “What 
are the compensations of teaching?’’, 
and “How do teachers become and re- 
main professional?” 


The 102 frames and script may be 
borrowed for the price of return post- 
age, or purchased for $3. Also available 
for loan or purchase at $5 is a 16-inch, 
3314 rpm recording with narration by 
Kenneth King, public relations director 
for the IEA Mutual Insurance Company. 





three years which follow, more pupils 
will enter the first grade than in any 
previous period in the history of 
Illinois. 

Contrasted with the increase in the 
birth rate is the decrease in the num- 
ber of persons who are preparing to 
teach in the lower grades of the ele- 
mentary school, while there is a great 
increase in most subject matter fields 
on the high school level. 

Each community should study its 
own problems of teacher supply and 
demand. It should also give attention 
to the conditions in the state as a 
whole. No parent, non-parent tax- 
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payer; OF teacher should be satisfied 
gth anything less than the maxi- 
gum in professional preparation for 


jaching will result in a poorer quality 
@ citizen. 

Everyone should realize that high 
ghool graduates who want to become 
achers are required to complete four 

s of college work before they can 


ie certificated. Thus a student who | 


a@ters a teacher training institution 
in September, 1950, will not be avail- 
tle for a teaching position until 
September, 1954. It is therefore fur- 
ther suggested that it be pointed out 
9 students now in college that in 
September, 1952, there will be an 
mprecedented demand for teachers 
a the first grade. For each of the 
following years the demand for first 
grade teachers will continue. As these 
pupils grow up, there will be an 
increasing demand for more teachers 
in the upper grades. 

The demand can be met without an 
unnecessary surplus through proper 
understanding and efforts on the part 
of the lay public, the teacher-training 
institutions, and the members of the 
teaching profession who work in the 
public elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 


jachers. A diluting of the quality of | 





Placement Service Helps 
Teachers Find Jobs, 
Boards Find Teachers 


The teacher placement bureau of 
the Illinois Education Association 
was organized to help competent 
teachers obtain merited promo- 
tions. In achieving this goal it 
will also help school boards and 
administrators to locate the type 
of teachers needed to fill any va- 
cancies that may exist in their 
school systems. 

All certified employees who are 
members of the Illinois Education 
Association, and who are not now 
enrolled with the placement bu- 
reau are invited to write for en- 
rollment forms at once. School 
boards and administrators are re- 
quested to send their vacancies as 
early as possible after they are 
known so that they will be more 
likely to obtain the kind of can- 
didates desired. 

Requests for enrollment forms 
or notices of vacancies should be 
sent to the Teacher Placement 
Bureau, Illinois Education Associ- 
ation, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 





———— 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 





We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 

These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling—more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 

And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently ond economically they can do the job— 





and at the same time your public highways will be less 


| expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 
| 
| 
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Teachers College Board ? 


o. we find Illinois’ six state- 
supported institutions of higher education 
operating under three boards—one for 
the University of Illinois, which has 
always been autonomous; the new one 
for Southern Illinois University, which 
is now autonomous; and the Teachers 
College Board for the others four schools 
still under the requirements of the De- 
partment of Registration and Education, 
one of the nine code departments of the 
State government. 

The controversy over autonomy for the 
teachers colleges resolves to differences 
over a few The chief of these 
might be classified as 1) financial control, 
2) “red tape,” 3) -political control, and 
4) fundamental philosophy. 


issues. 


Financial Control 


The issue of financial control usually 


raises this question: Should decisions as. 


to expenditure of money legally appropri- 
ated to operate the teachers colleges be 
made by the Teachers College Board or 
by the directors of the code departments 
and the Governor? Those who favor the 
greatest possible centralization, with its 
opportunities for efficiency and economy, 
will favor the latter. Recent decisions to 
reduce state spending to about 90 percent 
of appropriations apply only to the teach- 
ers colleges and the code departments, 
not to the University of Illinois which 
centralized control is 
should extend to all state 
Most teachers college officers, 


has autonomy. If 
desirable it 
agencies 





Lewis William 


Walker Wirtz 


Four of the state colleges are under this 
board, directed by a state code department. 


however, believe that the Teachers Col- 
lege Board should have genuine financial 
control and be allowed to spend legally 
appropriated funds without further re- 
striction. 
Red Tape 

Are there significant advantages to the 
routing of teachers college procedures 
through the various state departments as 
required by the code? Should the super- 
vising architect’s office play such a large 
role in building plans and the state pur- 
chasing office in buying? Anyone familiar 
with requisitioning supplies through state 
channels knows the usual! delays. Faculty 
members at ISNU who have bought their 
own mimeograph paper and stencils for 
student examinations know that supplies 
often do not arrive on schedule. In 
October, 1949, the author is requisitioning 
supplies for the first quarter of 1950, 
supplies which may arrive in April or 
May. Furthermore, the Administrative 
Code requires some fancy juggling of 
classification titles for personnel. Even 
then many of the salaries are inappro- 
priate. It is not possible, for colleges op- 
erating under the code, to raise salaries 
to secure or retain distinguished teachers 
whose rank cannot be changed for ac- 
ademic reasons. 


Political Control 


Political influences have not penetrated 
the teachers college faculties, but this 
cannot always be said with respect to the 
personnel. Some _ board 
themselves been closely 


non - academic 


chairmen have 


By RICHARD G. BROWNE 


Head, Social Science Department 
Illinois State Normal University 


identified with politics and have not been 
able or willing to keep the teachers col- 
leges free from partisanship and the 
spoils system. There have been occasions, 
it is believed, when partisan politics 
came dangerously close. to touching fac- 
ulty and administrative appointments. 


Fundamental Philosophy 


Then there is the basic question—Is 
the management and conduct of a college 
or university sufficiently comparable to 
that of other state services as to re- 
quire similar methods of control? Col- 
lege faculties like to think of themselves 
as members of “a community of scholars,” 
It is believed dangerous to the welfare of 
higher education if faculty persons are 
given the status of employees. 

Teaching is a profession, certainly col- 
lege teaching. The majority of its mem- 
bers have seven or more years of college 
training and have the experience, the 
specialized knowledge, and the devotion 
to education which, if it is to be most 
effective, must operate in a climate of 
freedom. The relationship between the 
Teachers College Board, the adminstra- 
tive officers of each college, and _ the 
respective faculties is an intricate one 
at best but governed by fairly well 
established academic practice. 

The general belief among the teachers 
colleges is that these practices should 
have a maximum of autonomy. The 
state of Illinois grants this autonomy t 
the University of Illinois. Why not to 
the teachers colleges? 


Reprinted from ISNU Alumni Quarterly, November, 1949 
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Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity now has an al- 
tonomous board (left), 
as does the University 


of Illinois. 
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This month’s advertisers offer an unusually 
wide variety of interesting material for class- 


gom or personal use. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in ordering several different 
items. 


. Time may always be saved by ordering 
directly from the advertiser. 


38. Teacher’s Kit for a Study of Rail- 
way Transportation, fourth edition re- 
yised, 1950. Includes a set of 57 large 
pictures; a booklet entitled “The Stories 
Behind the Pictures,” giving in simple 
and direct language descriptions of each 
picture ; and a “Teacher’s Manual” which 
suggests study outlines and source ma- 
terial. One to a teacher. Not available 
in classroom quantities. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

39. Learning to Use Your Encyclo- 
pedia may be used in any grade for 
one, two, or three lessons. It is accom- 
panied by short and simple exercises, 
copies of which may be secured for each 
child. (F. E. Compton) 

40. 73 Teaching Films Designed for 
the Primary Grades. A list of 73 pri- 
mary grade films on Children of Other 
Lands, the World They Live In, Animals 
and Nature, and Health is available from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

41. What Shall We Teach about Nu- 
clear Fission in High School Chemistry? 
is a 15-page booklet written by Bernard 
Jaffe. Concrete suggestions are made 
which will be valuable to all science 
teachers, but more specifically to teachers 
of chemistry. (Silver Burdett Company) 
29. Academic and Textbook Writing 
discussed in a new 32-page booklet. Dis- 
cusses the problems of publishing from 
the writer’s and from the publisher’s 
viewpoints. (Exposition Press) 

36. Illustrated, informative folders on 
Hawaii, Yellowstone and Yosemite na- 
tional parks, and Colorado. Complete de- 
tails and many interesting facts on these 
internationally-famous vacation-lands, to- 
gether with air service from more than 
80 major cities. Valuable aids for you in 
planning your summer vacation. (United 
Air Lines) 

44. Teachers Tours folder, containing 
rates and detailed information on sight- 
seeing trips of special interest to edu- 
cators, covering Southern California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada. 

45. Travel bookiets—“Travel for Fun,” 
“Rocky Mountain Tour,” and “Thrift-Tail- 
ored Tours.” (Continental Trailways) 


| Ad ’ 
l USE THIS COUPON 
| State T h Magazines, Inc. 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 
| Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
| quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
| item checked. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Ever 
make 
an 


Easter 
tree? 


Easter Bunny says 
it’s easy to make 
and lots of fun 


& 
oy 


You begin by getting a branch about 23 in. tall x 16 to 18 in. wide. Tie on tiny 
basket, toy chick, strings of beads, buttons or macaroni pieces which you color. 
See photo above how to use. Next, out of colored paper (yellow, green, red ) cut 





out own hand-drawn tulips. 


Your paper tulips should be 25 in. 
tall x 2% wide; green stem, 2 in. 
and leaves, 2 in. long x 3% in. wide. 
Affix stem and leaves to tulip with 
sticky tape. 


Now, color 3 or 4 eggs with paint 
or crayon or easter egg dyes and pat- 
terns. Let dry, then with sticky tape 
and string or ribbon make loop for 
hanging on tree. See how at right. 


But before coloring shells, remember 
each egg must be “blown out” in 
order to have shells hang lightly 
without weight like Christmas Tree 
ornaments. See how at right. 





How to Blow Out Eggs—Prick pinpoint 





How to affix loops to 
the 
shell on its side and 
now with hardly any 
pressure at all 
must be most careful or you will crack it) 
stick on tape with ends of string or rib- 
bon loop fastened underneath as shown, 
right. Loop ¢ inches. 


For a base —use a jar or a flowerpot. Fill 
with dirt or sand if large; if small, a 
flower holder and candy easter eggs. 


at one end and make 
hole 416 in. at other 
end. Put lips lightly to 
smaller hole and blow 
ever so carefully and 
slowly so as not to 
crack shell. 


shells—Turn 


egg 


(you 








We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is helpful to them. 
The pleasant, satisfying chewing just naturally 
helps relieve tension so that you feel lighter hearted 
and your work seems to go smoother, easier. 














Sli L Coll of Education | 


OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 











TEACHERS’ TOURS 


FOLDERS—FREE 








@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, | Send for Teachers’ Tours folder and new Tours 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 14 Map with complete description and rates. Plan 
pon meget d Rg -y tH yt a 1 to see Missions, Harbors, Movie Studios, Dams, 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well t 200-Inch ‘Scope and many other sights in 
as specially designed courses for teachers { Southern Calif., Arizona and Nevada. 
and college pg 8 oa —— ; TANNER GRAY LINE Dest. & 
‘ i » i ept. 
pa — fy cm a | 320 South Beaudry Ave., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. : NAME —_—— 
Box 028C, Evanston, Ill. i ADDRESS_ g 
t ciTy STATE_ 
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—Photo by Lil & Al Bloom, Chicago 
Knowledge of scientific principles is important. 


ee 

- of the strange anomalies in 
the science education picture today 
is that we are a people almost illiter- 
ate in science, in a country that leads 
the world in technological develop- 
ment.” That indictment is contained 
in “a report ? from advisors to Presi- 
dent Truman,” which emphasizes “the 
need for more and better science 
teaching for all.” * This same report 
also says that it is necessary to fur- 
ther evaluate and analyze the role of 
science in our secondary schools. 

To assist in this process, Western 
Illinois State College made a survey 
of the facilities and practices in sci- 
ence teaching in western IIlinois pub- 
lic secondary schools, and sponsored 
a workshop and educational confer- 
ence to consider some of the problems 
of science teaching, June 22 to 24, 
1948. A complete analysis of the 
survey, the proceedings of the work- 
shop and conference, and an extensive 
list of aids for science teachers are 
given in a bulletin* published by the 
college. 

The main objectives of the survey 
were these: 

1. To discover what facilities are avail- 
able for science teaching in the public 
secondary schools of western Illinois. 

2. To determine the extent to which 
science teachers have been trained for 
this field. 


1 Dr. Mary A. Bennett prepared a part of the 
original report and, assisted by Mrs. Blanche 
Hubbard and Miss Martha Hill, tabulated and 
organized the data obtained in the survey. 

2 President’s Scientific Research Board, 1947, 
Manpower for Research, Vol. 4 of “Science and 
Public Policy.” Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, p. 59. 

_ 8 Meister, Morris, “Outlook in Science Educa- 
tion.” Science Teacher, 15:105-107. Address of 
the retiring president of the National Science 
Teachers Association. Cleveland, July 5, 1948. 

4 Western Illinois State College Bulletin. 1949. 
Vol. 39, No. 4. 
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3. To learn what science teaching pro- 
cedures are used. 

4. To find out what science teachers 
consider the major problems in science 
teaching today. 

A questionnaire was prepared by 
members of the biology and physical 
science departments of the college. 
This was sent to 389 teachers in high 
schools of the Western Military Tract 
that were listed in the Illinois School 
Directory for 1948 as teaching gen- 
eral science, biology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, geography, and health and 
hygiene. It was not sent to teachers 
of mathematics. Nearly 33 percent, 
or 131, returned usable question- 
naires. These were tabulated accord- 
ing to teaching subject and, where 
practicable, according to the size of 
the school in which these teachers 
taught. 

Analysis 


While this study was concerned 
with only one section of the state, it 
is hoped that it will call attention 
to some of the important problems 
and ultimately result in more and bet- 
ter science teaching: A summary of 
the analysis and some recommenda- 
tions are given here. 

1. Most teachers reported that their 
schools require two credits in science for 
graduation, but some require as many as 
four and some require none at all. 


2. Most teachers reported that their 
schools offered general science, biology, 


By R. MAURICE MYERS 
Associate Professor 
Department of Biology 
Western Illinois State College 


March, 


Nelence 
Teaching 


Needs 
Improvement 


WISC publishes bulletin on secondary 
science survey,’ workshop, teaching aids. 


and physics, but only in the larger 
schools were courses in chemistry 
offered. 


3. The majority of teachers are in 
schools that have at least one science 
laboratory, but some lack sufficient lab- 
oratory tables, gas, a fume head, and a 
storeroom and/or workshop. Many do 
not have an annual appropriation for 
supplies and equipment. 

4. Most of the teachers in the larger 
schools considered that their library fa- 
cilities were adequate, but nearly half 
of those in the smaller schools consid- 
ered theirs inadequate. 

5. More than half of the science teach- 
ers were in schools planning to increase 
their facilities for science teaching. 

6. There was a higher percentage of 
science clubs in the larger schools than 
in the smaller schools, 

7. Nearly 50 percent of the reporting 
teachers had degrees higher than. the 
bachelor’s. In contrast, however, many 
of the teachers in the smaller schools 
and a smaller number in the larger 
schools had not majored in any science. 
Seven teachers had neither majors nor 
minors in science. 

8. In general, specific training for the 
science being taught was inadequate. 
No more than one-fifth of the general 
science teachers reporting, so far as in- 
formation indicated, met minimum re- 
quirements for certification in this field. 
From one-tenth to one-half of the teach- 
ers of chemistry, physics, and biology in 
most schools had had a major in the 
subject taught. About half had studied 
methods in teaching science. 

9. In many cases those teaching sci- 
ence had hot been employed primarily to 
teach science. Most of the teachers who 
had been employed to teach science were 
also teaching other subjects or were 
engaged in other activities not directly 
related to the teaching of science. 


From an analysis of the data ob 
tained, the following suggestions aft 
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‘ION 


made for the improvement of science 


teaching : 

1. It should be recognized that some 
mderstanding in the basic principles of 
the important divisions of science is neces- 
ary, not only for a general education, 
bot for our very existence. (See Watson 
Davis.5) 

2, There should be definite science re- 
qirements for most students in our high 
ghools. At present there are no definite 
gience requirements for graduation from 
aproved high schools in Illinois, although 
there are requirements in physical educa- 
tion, health, history, and English. 

3. These requirements should include at 
last two years of science beyond general 
sience (biology and physical science) .§ 
4. More efforts should be made to ob- 
tain persons who are better trained for 
sience teaching. In hiring teachers, more 
emphasis should be placed on the kind 
rather than the amount of training. Re- 
quiring teachers to have teaching methods 
and student teaching in science fields 
would probably result in better science 
teaching. 

5. Teachers should receive better sal- 
aries and have better working conditions. 
They should be given incentives to return 
to college during the summer and/or to 
take extension courses to improve their 
training for science teaching. 


5Davis, Watson. 1949. Science for Survival. 
In Western Illinois State College Bulletin, Vol. 
9, No. 4. 

6See p. 93, Manpower for Research op. cit. 


6. More effort should be made to im- 
prove the facilities for science teaching. 
Provision for definite annual sums for the 
purchase of needed supplies and equip- 
ment is desirable. 


7. Science teachers should give more 
emphasis to the use and application of 
the scientific method in solving problems. 

8. Science teachers should become mem- 
bers of professional organizations that are 
concerned with the problems of science 
teaching, and participate in their meetings. 
Schools can encourage this by providing 
(as some now do) for travel funds, not 
only for administrators, but also for the 
classroom teacher. 

9. Library facilities, particularly in the 
smaller schools, should be improved. 

10. Each school should have a science 
club. Affiliation with the Illinois Junior 
Academy of Science or Science Clubs of 
America is desirable. 

11. Requirements for laboratory work 
should be more flexible so that laboratory 
and recitation can be better integrated. 
This may require the elimination of spe- 
cial periods and days of the week for 
laboratory work. 


MUSIC FOR HANDICAPPED 


(Continued from Page 257) 





rhymes that have been put to music 
make very successful dramatizations. 

There are a number of things which 
can be done creatively with the 
mentally handicapped. They can play 





simple little pieces on water glasses 
or bottles which have been tuned to 
c, d, e on the piano. The melody bells 
can be used by removing all but the 
pipes that are to be played. The 
autoharp is a very musical instrument 
and can be used with an intermediate 
group. For the very slowest children 
a kazoo band is quite successful. 
These are little instruments into 
which you blow and hum, getting an 
effect similar to that of a piece of 
paper over a comb. 

Ear training was tried with some 
of the older children. They were 
familiar with the descending and as- 
cending C scales so the tones were 
not unfamiliar. A very simple pro- 
gression was played, c, d, c, or c, d, 
e. The children did not watch the 
playing of the tones, but after listen- 
ing several times they were permitted 
to go to the piano and play the tune. 
The only assistance given the children 
was to locate middle C on the piano. 
boy who had expressed his 
for music very emphatically 
during the early part of the year 
became very much interested in this 
phase of music—so much so that he 
asked to have piano lessons. You 
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1813 Orrington Ave. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1950 Summer Sessions | 
Six-Week Session—June 23 to August 5 | 


A full summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Journalism, 
Program in education includes broad range of 
fundamentals, 
methods, and business education, as well as opportunities for practical 


Speech, and Music. 
courses in administration, 


experience. 


Nine-Week Session—June 23 to August 26 


A limited number of nine-week courses for graduate and undergrad- | 
uate students is offered in the schools of Journalism, Speech, and Edu- 
cation, and the College of Liberal Arts. 


Commerce meet for nine weeks. 


Three-Week Session—August 5 to August 26 | 


Designed for graduate students who have done advanced work in 
Education and are interested in furthering their professional growth. 


A Summer at Northwestern Offers ... 


| —A distinguished faculty. 
| —A wide variety of courses leading to many different degrees. 

—An attractive environment on the shore of Lake Michigan. 

—Opportunities to enjoy concerts, lectures, theater and other cultural advantages. 


For bulletins write to . . . DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Evanston. Illinois 





guidance, curriculum and 


All courses in the School of 
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Look! 


.. . at tlese recent outstand- 
ing adoptions of our physics 
and chemistry texts. Perhaps 
you, too, will use them next 
year! 


CHEMISTRY 


A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 
Texas 


Milwaukee 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
Texas 
Milwaukee 
North Carolina 
Chicago 


Other Good Books 


MATHEMATICS 
YOU NEED 


Hausle, Braverman, Eisner, 
Feters. A new general math 
which provides a working knowl- 
edge of the easy ideas of algebra, 
geometry, formulas, ratio, 
graphs, etc. 1300 practice exer- 
cises; 400 figures. Based on the 
28 Competencies of the National 
Council. $1.96 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
EXPERIMENTS 


Archer, Hartley, Schult. Actual 
manipulation of angles, circles, 
etc., shows students meaning of 
propositions before formal proof. 
60 experiments tied directly to 
theorems. Triangles, protractors, 
etc., provided in book. Use with 
any text. Saves reteaching. $0.96 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 3 
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never know what is going to appeal 
to a particular child, and only by try- 
ing different things can we hope to 
strike a responsive chord in each of 
them. 

An interesting thing happened 
while an intermediate group 
working on a. cowboy unit. 
morning one of the girls came in 
with a little verse she had written. 
It was suggested that we put the 
words to music. The interest ran 
with everyone in the room 


was 
One 


high 


except W, a large boy, who had his 
head down as if asleep. 





HAWAII Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, 
magnificent scenery and climate of the ex- 
otic “Paradise of the Pacific.” 10 to 30 
days. For as little as $538**, including 
transportation and accommodations. Also, 
inquire about Hawaii Hosts low-cost plan 
—spend 6 weeks in the Islands for as little 
as $570**, including air fare and accom- 
modations. 


YEL LOWSTO NE Stop over on 


your way to the coast (at no increase in air 
fare) and enjoy 2% days in Yellowstone for 
$71.00* extra, (rail side trip from Salt 
Lake), all expenses included. See brilliant- 
hued canyons, waterfalls, geysers—excel- 
lent hotels and meals. 


Bargain vacation packages save you dollars .. . 
liners save you days to visit faraway places. See more, do more— 


vacation by United this year! 


**DC.6 Mainliner 300 to Sar Francisco; Mainliner Stratocruiser from San Francisco to Hawaii. 
*Prices from Milwaukee. (Federal transportation tax not included in figures in this advertisement.) 


to UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, folders describing low-expense vaca- 





For complete information, return this coupon e ° eo@ 








We had decided on a tune for the 
first line but were having difficulty 
on the second line when W roused 
up from his day-dreaming and asked 
in disgust if he might sing a tune. 
We all listened attentively, but when 
we tried to reproduce it we could 
not seem to get the exact tones he 
had sung. He patiently sang it over 
several times, and suddenly we caught 
our mistake. The expression of de- 
light that came on W’s face will 
never be forgotten, and we were as 
excited and pleased as he. 


Save on these 
low- expense 
UNITED 
vacations! 


COLORADO The colorful Reck- 
ies, Pikes Peak, dude ranches, exhilarat- 
ing mountain air, outdoor fun. 9 to 16 days. 
For as little as $178*. 


CALIFORNIA See bork Sen Fran 


cisco and Los Angeles. Round trip fare is 
only $216* and offers many stopover privi- 
leges at no extra cost. Go one way, return 
another, and include 2 day all-expense side 
trip to Yosemite National Park for.as little 
as $33* additional. 


EUROPE United is specially staffed 


and equipped to give expert advice on Euro- 
pean travel. Many air tours to choose from. 


and fast Main- 
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tions in the areas | have checked below. 


[-] Colorado C1 
[-] California 


Name 


Hawaii 


[ ] Yellowstone 
[] Europe 
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This cowboy song proved to be a 
favorite with the classes that followed, 
gnd is now included in my regular 
teaching materials. 


We 


have discussed the type of 


child found in a mentally retarded 
shool room and the methods used 
to aid in developing him socially and 


emotionally. 


However, the one who 


is responsible for this training must 


have certain personality traits. 


The 


teacher of these children should be 
emotionally mature, be self-controlled, 
have a sense of humor, and be patient 


and 


tactful, 


optimistic, and of a 


cheerful temperament. Without these 
traits, one cannot be successful in 
teaching a group of mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socialiy retarded chil- 
dren. 

The use of music with the educable 
mentally handicapped has been dem- 
onstrated as an effective technique. 
It can stimulate mental activity, affect 
the moods and attitudes of the chil- 
dren toward their work, assist them 
in improving their muscular coordi- 
nation, and help them in their adjust- 


ment with others in group activities. 






















A recognized educational leader with an outstanding record of 
achievement during his twenty-eight years as public school teacher 
and administrator in rural, village, and city schools, and seven years 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


A few of the accomplishments for education in Illinois under his 
leadership in cooperation with other groups: 


1, 


County visitation program and 
conferences with local school 
officials. 


. Expanded program of visitation 


for rural, city elementary, and 
secondary schools. 


. Expanded program of vocational 


education. 


. Enlarged program of State Aid 


for the education of all classes 
of exceptional children. 


. A comprehensive program of 


veterans education and training. 


- A Curriculum and Course of 


Study Guide for Elementary and 
Rural Schools. 


. Program of conservation of 


natural resources. 


CONTINUE SOUND EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Voto for VERNON L. NICKELL Gprit 11h | 


ON THE BASIS OF HIS 
QUALIFICATIONS AND 
RECORD 


Nominate 


VERNON L. NICKELL 


Republican Candidate 
for | 

SUPERINTENDENT OF 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


e Alert to educational needs 


e A strong leader in professional 
groups 
¢ A tireless worker 


8. Approximately four hundred per 
cent. (400%) increase in State | 
appropriations for schools. | 

9. Direct State Aid to all high 
schools. | 

10. Increase in State Aid for school 
transportation. 
School lunch room program. | 


Improved supervisory services 
in rural areas by providing an 
assistant to the county superin- 
tendent. 

Curriculum study to improve 
secondary school programs. 
Expanded supervisory services 
into special fields. 


Just and able administration of 
the state office. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


IN ILLINOIS 
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PERFORMANCE 
that challenges 
comparison! 








THE 


RAGE, 


Direct comparison tests with other projectors 

| have proved to educational administrators 

| and teachers that the RCA **400” is the finest 
16mm sound projector money can buy. 

| Compare the RCA *‘*400” for picture bril- 

liance on the screen—for detail, contrast and 

|for clear, crisp screen images. You'll find 
student reaction more responsive, audio- 
visual programs more effective when films 
are projected with the RCA **400”’. 

| Compare the RCA *‘400” on sound pro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with dramatic realism and 
tone shadings of theatre-like sound. 

Compare the RCA *‘*400” on ease of oper- 
ation. It’s the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. Even a child can 
operate it. 
The superiority of the RCA “400” for 

quality, for performance, for value is some- 

| thing you should see and hear for yourself 
when buying or using projectors in schools. 
RCA ‘400°’ JUNIOR: The only single-case standard 
16mm projector of fully professional quality 
RCA **400"’ SENIOR: Provides the finest reproduction 


of 16mm sound and pictures for auditoriums or larger 
classrooms. 


gin Ege 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


PP Pe es Ce OP ee ee Oe 











1 Educational Services, Dept. 133C | 

| “ Radio Corporation of America 
1 Camden, N. J. fm | 
I Please send me complete information on the RCA l 
| **400"" Projector. | 
I Name ] 
I School | 
| Street l 
| City State l 
i Ce ee ee ee Ue UD. OU. OU ad 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


e Organized social and recreational program 


- . SUMMER SESSION — June 26 to August 4 
Attend POST-SESSION — August 7 to September 1 


Students will find numerous offerings in 
SUMMER QUARTER 1950 


the Graduate School; in the College of 
at the 


Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools 
4 e - ~ - - ur ~ > > 
University of Denver Music, Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, 





of Architecture, Commerce, Engineering, 
Library Science, Public Administration, 
Religion, and Social Work; and in the 


te? Torus... dune 19- duly 2t departments of Occupational Therapy, 


2nd Term... July 22-Aug. 23 Physical Therapy, Radio, and Cinema. 

Teachers and school administra- ||| SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered 
tors will find again an outstand- in the fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio- 
ing summer program at the Uni- Visual Education, Remedial Reading, 


Speech Correction, School Administration, 
Counseling and Guidance, Intercultural 
Education, Communications, Physical 


versity of Denver where cool 
nights and days of sunshine make 











it possible to combine study and _ || Education. 

recreation into a worthwhile va- Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 

cation. The special features listed UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
below supplement the regular LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 

academic undergraduate and 

graduate degree program. BE hie ; CANADA 








| YQ 
INTENSIVE WORK SESSIONS a 


shel Adminoration : ‘AN TE CTERN | SS 
womnsnors WASHINGTON Sage 


Denver Summer Workshop in 
Education 


Workshop in General Education 
and Life Adjustment 


Writer’s Workshop 
Junior College Workshop 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 


Family Life Institute 
The Speech Center 
Central City Art Studio 


Institute of Twentieth Century 
Studies 








































Botany Field Course 


ie igiueswarsrwe” | BOF S U JMMER SCHO OL 


Plan to stay in one of the Uni- | a a. Climb ee me Rainier 

anys ee Sow Wee Arts and. Seleaces Gruive on Puset Sound 

type dormitories. | a Sate clean guenle Chudhenet Delve 

For additional information and } ys lg sie new residence hall Visit Victoria and Vancouver, a <& 
literature write to the: Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B 


Two Terms: June 19 to July 19 
July 20 to August 18 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER QUARTER : 
Address Registrar 


sauven 00, Sunenine Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 
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{chool Board Association 
jarveys Building Needs 


Fifteen percent of the Illinois school 
jgildings now in use are in such bad 
gndition that they should be abandoned, 
yd 30.4 percent need to be completely 
godernized, in the opinion of school ad- 
ginistrators from 560 Illinois districts 
who answered a questionnaire of the IIli- 
mis Association of School Boards. 

In addition, in 382 districts housing 
dementary pupils, they estimated a need 
for 1074 more rooms for 1948-49, and 
by 1952-53, 1970 more rooms besides. 





they thought that 304 more one-room 
ghools should be closed. 

Results of the questionnaire were an- 
nounced by Harlan Beem, field secretary 
of the IASB. He explained that infor- 


needed, age of present buildings, number 
and cost of buildings under construction, 
and cost necessary to answer present and 
future needs and existing bonded debt. 
The questionnaire also asked whether a 


raise the building rates. 
Of the 560 districts sending in replies, 


uit, and 103 community unit districts. 


greatest need for expansion would be at 
the elementary level. 





The estimated cost of new buildings | 
and building additions already under con- | 


struction totalled $43,992,000, of which 
$23,109,000 is for 91 elementary buildings, 
$2,224,000 for five junior high school 
buildings, and $18,639,000 for 41 high 
school buildings. Although twice as many 
elementary buildings are under construc- 
tion as high schools, the IASB believes 
that in many cases new high school build- 
ings are being built to release present 
facilities to the grade schools. 


Building Rates 


In reply to the question on referendum 
to raise the building rates, 361 districts 
reported no referendum since 1946, and 
92 said they had held such a referendum 
since that date. One hundred seven dis- 
tricts had increased their rate by reor- 
ganization. 

Classification of buildings by age indi- 
cates that 29 percent of the buildings now 
used for elementary purposes were con- 
structed before 1900, with a probable 
average in excess of 60 years. Sixty-six 
Percent were built before 1920. 

For high schools, the story is quite 
different, as only 10 percent of those 
now in use were built before 1900 and 
40 percent before 1920. 

Increased enrollments: in recent years 
have reversed the trend. Since 1940 
nearly twice as many elementary buildings 
have been constructed as high school 
buildings. Additions to elementary build- 
ings have also exceeded those to high 
schools during this same period. 











In the community unit districts, though, 


mation was sought as to type of district, | 
grollment, number of additional rooms | 


referendum had been held since 1946 to 


20 were elementary, 178 high school, 49 | 


High school building needs were not | 
evaluated because it was believed that the | 





READY MARCH 1 


Durrell and Sullivan 


Basic Reading Abilities Series 


PREPARATORY UNIT 


Look and Say ] READINESS ROOK 


My New Friends { AND WORKBOOK 


Up and Down ( FIRST AND SECOND 


by . 
Donald D. Durrell 
and 


Materials for putting into practice 
Sullivan method of beginning reading 
the Educational Clinic, Boston University, with the 


Helen B. Sullivan 


Bing 


( PREPRIMERS 


Workbook for Preprirners 


cooperation of schools throughout the country 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. ¥. 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


















FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANK’S 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Catalog 


Bigger and better than ever, 
this new Swank Catalog lists 
16mm film titles in every clas- 
sification to meet your needs 
. . educational . . . travel... 
world events . . . features . 
PLUS the finest, most modern 
projectors and movie equip- 


ment—for RENT or SALE. 


Write for your catalog now—from 
Swank—movie headquarters of the 
Midwest. 


Swank WoTION PICTUR 
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AMPRO “STYLIST” 
PROJECTOR 


Compact . . . Easy to Operate 
Just the thing 
for medium au- 
ditorium or 
classroom show- 
ings, the rugged 
new “Stylist” is 
easy to carry 
(weighs less 
than 29 pounds) 

+ casy to set 
up... assures 
clear projection 
and superior 
tone reproduc- 
tion. 


Only $325.00 — Complete 
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614 W. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, Mé. 














NEWS BRIEFS 





Elementary Requirements 
Relaxed So High School 
Trainees May Transfer 


Requirements for the elementary cer- 


tificate issued on the basis of credits 
have been temporarily relaxed in order 
to bring about an adjustment between 
the shortage of elementary and the sur- 
plus of high school teachers, according 
to Luther J. Black, secretary of the 
state teachers examining board. 

Data assembled from the _ teacher 
training institutions in Illinois show an 
expected shortage of more than 3000 
elementary teachers for the school year 
1950-51, and a surplus of more than 1000 


high school teachers during the same 
year. 

\ program of re-education has been 
set up to enable college’ juniors and 


seniors now enrolled in the high school 
curriculum to receive a minimum of 10 
semester hours of elementary education 
before their graduation this year or next, 
thus qualifying them to take a special 
elementary certificate examination. 
Those who pass will receive a four-year 
elementary certificate. The regular re 
quirements for a permanent certificate 
must be met before the four-year period 
is up. 

Programs have already been approved 
for the majority of schools in the state 

The examining board believes it is 
better to try to attract people with a 
degree into the elementary teaching field 
even though they are deficient a few 
hours of courses now required 
than to issue emergency certificates to 


some 


non-degree teachers. 

\ degree teacher now doing high 
school work may also take the 10-hour 
minimum of elementary education at 
any of the colleges in the state in sum- 
mer school and qualify to take an ex- 
amination for this temporary four-year 
certificate. 

The program is being offered 
this year and next, as the examining 
board feels that present college sopho 
mores in high school curriculum still 
have time to meet the standard require- 
ments for the elementary certificate and 
graduate with their class in 1952. 


only 


Examinations will be prepared by the 
state but administered by the county 
superintendent in cooperation with the 
colleges, during the last few weeks of 
school. 


Four Colleges Closed 
By Coal Shortage 

Because of the coal shortage, four of 
the state colleges were ordered closed 
beginning February 10. They were Illinois 
State Normal University, Northern IHinois 
State Teachers College, Eastern Illinois 
State College, and Western Illinois State 
College. Elementary and secondary schools 
were also closed in many places because 
of the emergency. 
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72 NEA Life Members in Chicago Area 


Are Honored at Special Luncheon 


NEA life members in the Chicago area 
72 of them—were honored at a lunch- 
eon, attended by more than 350 educators 
and their friends at the La Salle Hotel, 
Saturday, January 14. Miss Marian Smith, 
NEA director for the Chicago Division 
of the IEA, was chairman. 
Miss Christine Bednar, 
first in this area to purchase a life mem- 
bership in the NEA, was a special guest 
of honor. An NEA member since 1915, 
she became a life member in 1922 to 
celebrate her promotion to a principalship. 

retired, 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
Chicago called the NEA “an 
organization that speaks for the teaching 
profession not only in the United States 
but throughout the The NEA, 
he pointed out, has an interest not only 
in the profession and in individual mem- 
bers but also in the advancement of 
education. It helps to support the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, a group of 
leaders at the vanguard of educational 
thought, and as an association has worked 
unceasingly to build a united profession. 


who was the 


She is now 


schools, 


world @ 


Edward E. Keener, president of the 
IEA, further emphasized the need for a 
strong NEA to improve our educational 
system for the children of the nation. 
He asserted that the NEA advocates 
improvement of services in the classroom 
through having a competent teacher in 
every classroom, a competent principal 
in every and a small 
enough to permit the teacher to give in- 
dividual attention to each child. The 
association advocates salaries 
and teacher tenure to protect competent 
teachers, and is building a united pro- 
fession by urging membership in strong 
local associations affiliated with a strong 
state and a strong national association 


school, class size 


adequate 


Givens Speaks 


The chief speaker was Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the NEA, 
who had just returned from a trip around 
the world. He emphasized again and 
again that the public schools of this 
nation have made our country the leading 
nation of the world, and that the crying 
need everywhere is for capable and 
unselfish leaders and for the education 
of all the people. 

“The National Education 
is in a position at the present time to be 
of great potential leadership,” Dr. Givens 
declared. “The public this 
nation have made our country the leading 
nation of the world. Having observed 
education around the world, I feel that 
the educational system in America has 
made tremendous contributions. More 
than 50 percent of the two billion people 
in the countries which we visited cannot 
read or write.” 


Association 


schools of 


March, 





—Chicago Public School Photo 


THE GUEST OF HONOR, Miss 
Christine Bednar, who became a life 
member of the NEA in 1922, is con- 
gratulated by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, gen. 
eral superintendent of Chicago schools, 
and Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA, who was the chief 
speaker at the luncheon. 





—Chicago Public School Photo 


A WHITE CARNATION is pinned in 
the buttonhole of Robert Gregg, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Division of the 
NEA, by Miss Marian Smith, NEA di- 
rector for the Division, to the amuse- 
ment of Miss Bednar and state IEA 
President E. E. Keener. 


“Roll Call” Not Ready 

The “Roll Call of Legislators” made 
available by the IEA research department 
following each General Assembly, is not 
yet ready this year because of a delay 
in the appearance of the state’s official 
certified legislative journal. If the journal 
is too late, the research department will 
prepare a Roll Call of its own for dis- 
tribution to IEA leaders and others who 
request it. 


Southern Plans Tours 

Southern Illinois University is planning 
all-expense tours to New Orleans and to 
Florida during the spring vacation for 
faculty members, students, employees, 
their families and friends. 

The eight-day tour to New Orleans 
and the Gulf Coast is scheduled for 
March 11-18, and will cost $69.75 per 
person. The Florida tour will last six 
days, March 13-18, and will cost $119.50 
per person. 
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trald Smith Chosen 
lor European 
flying Classroom 


Gerald W. Smith, principal of Moline 
Senior High School and Community Col- 
ge and president of the Illinois Sec- 
gdary School Principals’ Association, is 
one of 60 educators from all over the 
guntry who have been chosen to go on 
4 six-week “flying classroom” tour of 
furope this spring. 

Sponsored by Michigan State College 
aad Yale University, the tour will last 
from March 18 to May 1, and will include 
2 countries. It will be financed by busi- 
ness and industrial groups. 

Mr. Smith will be one of 26 super- 
jntendents on the tour. There will 
be three college or university presidents, 
three deans or heads of departments of 
education, three state of 
education, 10 principals, and three class- 
They were selected from 


also 


commissioners 


room teachers. 
nominations submitted by a special com- 
mittee in each state. 

Countries on the tour itinerary are Ire- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, Czecho- 
sovakia, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and England 

“The opportunity to visit and learn 
something first-hand about the Scandi- 
navian Folk School takes the place of first 
interest” with Mr. Smith. Moline has an 
extensive program of adult education 
and Mr. Smith hopes to learn something 
from the Scandinavians. 

This will be Mr. Smith’s first trip to 
Europe. Although he served with the 
North Atlantic Division of the Air Trans- 
port Command during the war and spent 
time in Bermuda, Newfoundland, Labra- 


dor, Greenland, and Iceland, he did not 
reach the continent. 
Mr. Smith has agreed to write an 


account of his trip for the September 
Ituinors EpucaTion. 


Summer Workshop Planned 

By IESPA and NISTC 

The Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation and Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College are cooperating to con- 
duct to two-week summer workship for 
elementary administrators and supervisors 
in Illinois. The workshop will be held 
at DeKalb July 10-21, 1950. Those who 
desire it may earn two semester hours 
of undergraduate credit. 

A survey will be made of the interests 
of prospective participants, so the discus- 
sions can be held to problems of the 
greatest concern to the group. The work- 
shop will be conducted informally, with 
the days given to planning, discussions, 
panels, reports, and large and small group 
meetings. The evenings will be given over 
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to guest speakers, educational films, and 
recreation. 

The total cost for registration, fees, 
room, and meals should not exceed $45. 
Those interested should write to R. M. 
Zulauf, dean, Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 
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THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER, Grades 2-8 


ALMACK e@ STAFFELBACH e¢ WILLIAMS 


A COMPLETELY NEW 1950 SPELLING PROGRAM, 
in Pupil-Activity Textbook form. 


® Assures correct pronunciation, spelling, and usage of 
all the words in the scientifically selected word list. 


® Helps pupils develop a basic werd study plan which 
enables them to pronounce, use and spell any word 
they wish to use. 

© Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest 
in words and their uses. 


© A new and unique plan to develop spelling mastery. 








CLOTH BOUND TEXTBOOKS NOW IN PREPARATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 


Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHCOLS 








Build Reading Interest 


With These Attractive Readers 


The fresh, entertaining stories in the Successful Living Series of 
8 Readers stimulate the desire for reading in all ages, preprimer 
to 6th grade. A carefully graded vocabulary provides a sound 
foundation and the lively stories help to brighten up any primary 
reading program. 

Successful Living Reading Series by Dr. Seward E. Daw and others, 
teaches the child with stories of daily life, his place in school, 
home and playground. Helps build social consciousness and better 





BUSY Days | 








behaviour. The great popularity of these books is testimony of 
their outstanding value to teachers and pupils alike. 

Busy Days (Preprimer) Stories about jand 43 in black and white Price, 
home and school in 44 carefully [cloth $1.36. 

selected words. 48 pages, with 47 

lively illustrations in four colors. Ourselves and Others (Grade 4) Stories 


Price, paper covers 44¢; cloth 85¢. 


Schoo! and Play (Primer) Bright, new 
stories to help the child interpret life 
around him, 128 pages, with 124 
illustrations in four colors. Price, 
cloth $1.20. 


We Live and Grow (Grade 1) Concepts 
are carefully built up to develop proper 
attitudes for everyday living. 156 
pages with 142 illustrations in four 
colors. Price, cloth $1.28. 


Making Friends (Grade 2) Fresh, new 
stories aimed to provide growth and 
pleasure in reading. 192 pages, with 
140 illustrations in four colors. Price, 
cloth $1.32. 


Sharing Together (Grade 3) Stresses 
cooperation and how people are de- 
pendent upon one another. 256 pages, 
with 103 illustrations in four colors 





children are eager to read for their 
interesting content—ranging from home 
experiences to history and geography 
tales. Material and vocabulary carefully 
graded up to abilities of children. 288 
pages, 90 four-color—50 black and 
white illustrations. Price, cloth $1.48 


Richer Living (Grade 5) Attractive 
stories covering a wide range of in 
terest. Stresses cooperation and adap 
tation to environment. Trains readers 
to use their powers of concentration 
and observation, and to develop imag 


ination. 320 pages with 143 illus 
trations. Price, cloth $1.56. 
Knowing Our World (Grade 6) Com- 


prehensive and interesting stories cov- 
ering child's behavior—alone and with 
others. Broad stories of travel and 
science that intrigue 320 pages with 
132 illustrations. Price $1.56. 


This group of readers is but one of many popular helps offered by 


Beckley-Cardy to teachers. 
Write for our 


“Good Books Catalog,” 
arranged by subjects and grades. 


illustrated in color, and 


Publishing Division 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 





1632 S. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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William R. Wood of Evanston, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges, has been appointed specialist 





Sensational New 












DECORATE 
FABRICS, WOOD, GLASS, METAL 





William R. Wood of Evanston Joins U. S. Office of Education as Specialist for Junior Colleges 


for junior colleges and lower divisions 
in the Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, and has entered on 
active duty. 

He succeeds William H. Conley, who 
resigned in September, 1949, to become 
dean of University College, Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

Dr. Wood was chairman of the Eng- 
lish department at Evanston Township 
High School 1939 to 1943, and 
since 1946 also been assistant 


from 


he has 


superintendent and 
director of the com- 
munity college. He 
was a lieutenant in 
the navy during 
World War II. 

James McAllister 
of Chicago City 
Junior College, vice- 
president, will take 
over the direction 
of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Junior 
Colleges. 
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** * really “getting” American History? 

* * * grasping the lessons that our history can teach 
them? 

* * * developing into intelligent citizens through an 
understanding of our country’s past? 

* * * finding American History the most stimulating 
and enjoyable course in the entire high school 
curriculum? 


THEY WILL IF THEY USE 


by John Van Duyn Southworth 
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Right trom the tube 


No firing—no fixing—no brush is needed to 
use this brilliant lacquer-like paint for 
decorating, monogramming, lettering or 
marking purposes. Self-sealing tube with 


painting tip—easy as a pen to use. Comes 
in vermilion, yellow, green, blue, brown, 
black. $1 per tube with directions. If deal- 
er cannot supply you, write Dept. ST., 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 








STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 


Menten IE wood he 
y » Di . 

ALASKA steamer and plane. 

PALM SPRINGS itch Year Booklet TMB 


43 day trips in Europe from $195 
SITA, 141 W. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


Students International Travel Association 








Santa Barbara, California 
















ELEPHANT TALES—stories and photos of 
famous elephants $2.50 
MARY—charming story about a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch girl $1.50 
CLOWNS OF THE FOREST—stories and 
photos of Yellowstone bears $2.50 
RODRIGO AND ROSALITA—story about 
Latin-Americans $2.00 
RODEO—a picture-story book in beautiful 
color $2.00 


































Write today for your 
free Steck Books Cata- 
log describing all STECK 
ry be Books 
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These Steck Sooke Selong tn Your Library 


WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR?—adventures of 


baby bears $1.50 
BARNEY—life of a cub raised by people 
$1.50 


TOUGHEY—ao teen-ager's vacation on a 
ranch in 1900 $2.50 
FRIEDA THROUGH THE BOOKSHELF—un- 
usual fantasy about books $1.32 
TEAMW ORK—a collection of thrilling foot- 
ball stories $1.32 
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The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled 
that a Seventh Day Adventist couple did 
got violate the state law by keeping 
their daughter out of the Greenfield public 

le school. 

The court found that the law requiring 
school attendance by able bodied children 
js aimed at giving all children an educa- 


—_—— 


Audio-Visual Directors 

Vill Meet in Peoria 

The newly formed Illinois Audio- 
yisual Directors’ Association will meet 
in Peoria on March 30 and 31. The first 
session will be at 1 P.M. in the Woodruff 
High School auditorium. The program 
committee has arranged an _ interesting 
meeting which will include demonstra- 
tions, a dinner meeting Thursday evening, 
and a business session for the considera- 
tion of a proposed constitution on Fri- 
day. Any person whose assignment in- 
cludes providing the audio-visual services 
for his school should profit by attendance. 
All interested persons are welcome. 


Western Plans Guest Day 

Western’s Eleventh Annual Guest Day 
for Illinois high school juniors and 
seniors is scheduled for March 22. Dr. 
Davis Andrew Weaver, president of 
Shurtleff College, will speak to the guests 
on “Choosing a Vocation.” 

Superintendents, principals, board mem- 
bers, county superintendents, counselors, 
high school juniors, seniors, parents, and 
teachers are invited to attend. There will 
be a college play, departmental exhibits, 
counselling by department heads, and a 
reception for the guests. 


tion—“not that they shall be educated 
in any particular manner or place.” 

The parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
Levisen, withheld the child from the 
third grade and taught her at home be- 
cause of their religious beliefs. 

The Supreme Court held that in effect 
the parents, both well educated, had pro- 
vided the child with a “private school” in 
the home, with regular hours and pre- 
scribed subjects, and therefore met legal 
requirements. The child showed third 
grade proficiency in the subjects studied. 

The compulsory school attendance law, 
the court added, “is not made to punish 


those who provide their children with 
instruction equal or superior to that 
obtainable in the public schools. “It is 


made for the parent who fails or refuses 
to properly educate his child.” 

A dissenting opinion by Justice Jesse 
Simpson, of Edwardsville, said that many 
parents may construe the majority de- 


cision “as a license to keep their children 
at home instead of sending them to 
school.” 


The Levisens were found guilty in 
Greene County Court on Feb. 4, 1949, of 
violating the law. They appealed on 
grounds the law is invalid. Later, the 
family moved to a farm near Leasburg, 
Missouri. 

In setting aside the lower court decision, 
the tribunal said that parents who educate 
their children themselves or hire a pri- 
vate tutor “have the burden of showing 
that they have in good faith provided an 
adequate course of instruction in the 
prescribed branches of learning.” 

The majority opinion did not rule on 
constitutionality of the school law. 





C. HOBART 
ENGLE 


Democratic Candidate 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
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upreme Court Opinion Says Parents May 
flold Private School at Home for Child 
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THE NEW 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Todoy 


ered ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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THE 








INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. CAT. BOX 86 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 26, 1950 


MICHIGAN AVE. AT ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


eENGLISH *HISTORY* READING, 


Parlour WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOw your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS*NATURE STUDY*HEALT®” 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Teacher Education Commission Meets in Chicago 


Thirty-nine Illinois educators were 
among 116 representatives from five states 


who attended the Chicago regional con- 


ference of the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards at the Congress Hotel in 


Chicago January 27 and 28. Six Illinoisans 
were on the program. 
Michigan, 


Indiana, Ohio, and Wis- 


consin also sent representatives to the 
conference, which was under the direc- 
tion of Paul V. Sangren of Michigan. 
The participants represented state edu- 


Enjoy Summer School 
in the 


Cool Rockies. 


GET fan Se 
Guta - ox 
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at the gg Ne 
ONIVERSITY 
or COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, in the foothills, 
one mile above sea level and in sight 
of perpetual snow, the University has 
@ superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate 
and recreational advantages are com- 
bined with excellent faculty, labora- 
tories, libraries, and buildings. Com- 
fortable housing facilities available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 
JUNE 19 to JULY 21; 


JULY 24 to AUG. 25 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
j ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
| Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
| History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
| Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
| Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
' ology, and Speech. 
Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
guage houses, creative arts program, con- 
ferences, concerts, lectures, etc. 
Only $26 weekly covers both board and room 
in beautiful new University residences and 
typical tuition ard fees. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 

_ For complete information, write to: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 

| University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. O 
| NAME 

ST. AND NO. 

; CITY. STATE 


EARLY APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ADVISED 
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cation associations, state departments of 
education, teacher education institutions, 
state parent-teacher associations, and na- 
tional professional organizations. 

Major purposes of the conference were 
to provide for discussion and sharing of 
experience on the conference problems 
among the professional leaders of the 
region, and to the attention of 
state delegations upon the next steps 
to be recommended for action in the 
movement to raise professional standards 
in teaching. 


focus 


Illinois people participating in the pro- 
gram were: Edith T. Wentworth, De- 
Kalb, president-elect of the IEA; Thelma 
Elson, Peoria, president of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers; 
Helen K. Ryan, IEA field representative ; 
J. A. Mann, Lawrenceville, IEA public 
relations chairman; and Irving F. Pear- 
executive secretary of the IEA 
Edward E. Keener, IEA president, was 
the reporter for five of the eight discus 
sion groups. 


son, 


ISNU College Day Set for April 24 


Illinois State Normal University will 
hold its annual guest day for high school 
seniors on Monday, April 24. Known as 
“College Day,” this event attracted some 
1300 seniors from 160 high schools last 
year. It is planned especially for seniors 
interested in the teaching profession. 

Classes will be in session so that the 
visitors can see the school in action. Con- 
ferences will be held with department 
heads, and student guides will take the 
visitors on tours of the campus. Enter- 
tainment features will include a dramatic 
production, motion picture show, athletic 
events, and special luncheon. 





Dean Emeritus of ISNU, 
H. H. Schroeder Dies 


Dean Emeritus H. H. Schroeder. 
teacher for 58% years, died January 27, 
1950, following a two-month illness. His 
wife died only five months before. 

Mr. Schroeder be- 
gan teaching in a 
Clayton County, 
Iowa, rural school 
in 1891 and served 
as a public school 
administrator ip 
Iowa as well as a 
teacher at Cornell 
College in Mt. Ver. 
non, lowa, and the 
State Normal] 
School at Whitewa- 
ter, Wisconsin, be- 
fore joining the 
ISNU faculty in 1913. He became dean 
of the university in 1928 and was twice 
acting president, prior to his retirement 
from administrative work in 1943. Since 
that time he had taught philosophy classes 
part-time. 


Schroeder 


Fiftieth Anniversary Depicted 
By Western’s Film 

Mr. Alvin B. Roberts of the Western 
Illinois State College visual education de- 
partment has announced that the 50th 
anniversary film which depicts Western's 
recent Homecoming is ready for showing 
Alumni groups may borrow the film. 


Eastern’s History Available 

Orders for the history of Eastern IIli- 
nois State College’s first fifty years of 
service to the state, written by Dr. Charles 
H. Coleman, social science department 
head, are now being filled by the public 
relations office, at $1.25 per copy 





July 3 


Summer session in the Escuela Normal. 
of Mexico. 
by the University of Illinois. 


five with conversation instructor. 


COURSES IN LATIN 


and Spanish Dances and Songs. 
VACATION 


typical Mexican fiestas, 





INTERNATIONAL 
ACADEMY of SPANISH 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 


Courses and Faculty approved by the University 
Transcripts signed by the State Department of Education. 


Pleasant mountain climate in a charming colonial Mexican city. 
Classes sectioned for Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced. 
CONVERSATION: Two hours daily with individual instructor, also classes of four or 


COURSES IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
and Composition, Grammar and Idioms, Advanced Syntax, Latin American Literature, 
Modern Mexican Literature, Shorthand and Correspondence. , 

AMERICAN LIFE AND CULTURE: 
Flora and Fauna of Mexico, Tropical Diseases and Their Prevention, Sociology, Mexican 


Room and board in Hotel Coahuila, Casa Colonial, or in the better class private homes. 
ATTRACTIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 
grape festival, excursion to Horse Tail Falls, amateur radio broadcasts by the students, 
concerts by the Saltillo Symphony Orchestra, bullfights 
and dance festivals with special 
Optional trip to Mexico City at the end of the courses. 


MISS MARY WISE, Box 343, OBLONG, ILLINOIS 
Registrar in Charge of All Enrollments 


August 11 


Credits accepted 


Pronunciation, Vocabulary 


Art, History, Folklore, Law, 


Excursion to Parras for the colorful 


in the new Plaza Armillita, 
numbers by the students. 








in 
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linvis Education Now 
jyailable on Microfilm 


furnoris Epucation has entered into an 


ment with University Microfilms, 

Aon Arbor, Michigan, to make available 
ip libraries volumes of this magazine in 
microfilm form. 

One of the most pressing problems 
facing all types of libraries today is that 
of-providing adequate space for a con- 
gant flood of publications. Periodicals 
pose an especially difficult problem because 
of their bulk and number. 

Microfilm makes it possible to produce 
nd distribute copies of periodical litera- 
ture on the basis of the entire volume in 
a single roll, in editions of 30 or more, 
ata cost approximately equal to the cost 
of binding the same material in a con- 
yentional library binding. 

Under the plan, the library keeps the 
printed issues unbound and circulates 
them in that form for from two to three 
yars, which corresponds to the period 
of greatest use. When the paper copies 
begin to wear out or are not called for 
frequently they are disposed of and the 
microfilm is substituted. 

Sales are restricted to those subscribing 
to the paper edition, and the film copy 
is only distributed at the end of the 
volume year. Volume 37 of ILtinors Epvu- 
cation, for 1948-49, will be available. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 
microfilm, and is furnished on metal reels, 
suitably labeled. Inquiries concerning pur- 
chase should be directed to University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


IACT to Entertain 
Greek Teacher 


Through the generosity of the class- 
room teachers of Illinois, our state will 
soon entertain a foreign guest. Mrs 
Mary Kampouris from Greece has just 
recently arrived in the United States and 
is now studying at Columbia University 
in order that she may improve her com- 
mand of English. 

She is an attractive woman, rather 
small, who meets people easily and makes 
adjustments readily. She teaches, French 
in high school. Her English is self- 
taught and she is eager to improve her 
vocabulary and pronunciation. It is hoped 
that she can attend the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers in Rock Island, March 24 and 
3, and thereafter visit the schools in 
various parts of the state. Her itinerary 
will be arranged soon. 

Miss Fern Slusher of Moline is chair- 
man of the IACT committee on interna- 
tional relations. 


EISC Guidance Day 


* 


April 3, 1950, has been set as college 
guidance day at Eastern Illinois State 
College. All high school juniors and 
seniors of the area are invited. 
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TEACHER'S ‘*, 7 f° THINK-AND- 
GUIDEBOOKS ‘+ DO BOOKS 
(Method) (Application) 


LEARNING 
READING 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


For information 
about this child- 


centered 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


PV itelstic mel 


PERSONAL 
DEVELOP - 


inter- 





related curriculum 


plan—which is thoroughly 


adjusted to children’s needs Chicago |1 


and abilities at every level and in Dallas | Pasadena 7 


every area— write to Son Francisco 5 New York 


REPRESENTATIVES: J. A. Lau, T. Hungerford, E. H. Schultz, Ned A. Engle, Donald K. Neal 


J. ust Published! 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 
Grades 9-12 


Gray and Hach 

















A completely new series of textbooks for English grammar 
and composition courses for grades nine through twelve. Be 
sure to examine ENGLISH FOR TODAY before choosing new 


textbooks for your classes. 
Send for examination copies 


Chicago @ Philadelphia 


New York 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 2 

A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
many advantages. Sulletin upon request. 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


UNELVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 





VACATION POSITIONS 


Interested in travel—good income this summer? HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN has 4 limited 
number of openings for teachers to participate in its annual vacation tours, June, July, August. 
Trips scheduled through finest recreation areas. Also excellent opportunities for employment 
in your own community. For complete information write to— 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN ° 37 East Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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The mid-year membership report of the 
National Education Association shows a 
total of 390,119 paid members as of 
December 31, 1949, compared to 368,035 
members on December 31, 1948. While 
this comparison shows an increase of 
22,084, the total. is 37,408 short of the 
1948-49 year-end total. 


Forty states and Alaska and the District 
of Columbia show increases over the cor- 
responding period last year. Illinois tops 
the list with a gain of 3218 members over 
December 31, 1948. North Carolina gained 
2881, Pennsylvania 2187, and Texas 1924 


Illinois Leads States in NEA Membership Gain on Mid-Year Report 


during the same period. Twenty states 
have enrolled more members than they 
had on May 31, 1949. 

Pennsylvania continues to lead the states 
in total NEA membership with 33,599 
reported on December 31, 1949. Ohio is 
second with 25,303 members, and Illinois 
is third with 22,466 members. 

Arizona, Oregon, and Alaska are already 
over the top in meeting 1951 Victory Ac- 
tion Program membership goals. 

Foreign NEA memberships are more 
than double the total reported on Decem- 


NEA Honor Roll 


(Reported since January list.) 


COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 

Clay 

Crawford 

Edwards 

Lawrence 

Richland 

Wabash 

Wayne 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT NEA ENROLLMENT 
Dalton City (Com. Unit) 
Elmhurst (El.) 





ber 31, 1948, and are 358 more than 
recorded on May 31, 1949. 
Glen Ellyn, Glenbard Township High 


School 
Hinsdale (Com. Cons.) 
Illinois State Normal University 
Lawrenceville Township High School 
Lombard 
Macomb (Com. Unit) 
Mt. Zion (Com. Unit) 
Naperville 
Paris (Com. Unit Dist. No. 4) 
Pontiac (Com. Cons.) 
Stonington (Com. Unit) 
West Chicago (El.) 
West Chicago, Community High School 
Westmont 
Wood River (El.) 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 

NEA ENROLLMENT 

Alton, East Jr. High School 

Alton, Clara Barton School 

Alton, Douglas School 

Alton, Dunbar School 

Alton, Horace Mann School 

Alton, Humboldt School 

Alton, Lincoln School 

Alton, Lowell School 

Alton. Milton School 

Alton, Rufus Easton School 

Alton, Washington School 

Edwardsville, Sr. High School 

Edwardsville, Lincoln School 

Eureka, High School 

Lawrenceville, Lincoln Jr. High School 

Lawrenceville, New Central School 

Lawrenceville, Old Central School 

Mt. Carmel, Bancroft School 

Mt. Carmel, Berry School 

Mt. Carmel, Central School 

Mt. Carmel, Lincoln Schooi 

Mt. Carmel, Longfellow School 

Salem, Salem Elementary School 

Silvis, McKinley Platoon School 
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Glen Ellyn (El) 
PERFECT YOUR 


FRENCH 


in this natural French setting 


af McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal — June 28-August 10, 1950 


Perfect your French, for professional 
use or for business or pleasure, in 
the natural, attractive French atmos- 
phere of McGill's popular, long-estab- 
lished French Summer School at Mon- 
treal—in the heart of Old-World 
French Canada. Ideal study, conver- 
sational, residential course for teach- 
ers, students, and business people; 
also for advanced students of good 
intellectual ability who aim at grad- 
uate work in McGill. French alone 
spoken at all times in residence. 
Tuition is of unusually high standards 
by experienced French university 
teachers. Resident scholarships and 
university credit certificates. Co-edu- 
cational. Comfortable accommoda- 
tion, interesting social amenities. 
Fee (board, residence and tuition) 
$250 (Canadian). 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 








SPANISH CONVERSATION 
IN MEXICO 


The Inferamerican Summer School 


Saltillo, Mexico 
7th Season: 
July 3-Aug. 11; Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Intensive training with PRIVATE 
TUTORS three hours daily. Special 
Language, Cultural, and Commercial 
courses. M. A. Degree. All Mexican 
Faculty. Incorporated Dept. Univer- 
sity Studies, Mexico. G. I. Approved. 
Reasonable rates, temperate climate. 
Lodging private homes. 


DONALD W. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 











——MEXICO— 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
1950 SESSIONS 
June 18-July 14 and July 27-Aug. 22 


Spanish, Spanish Conversation, 
History, Art, Silversmithing, 
etc. ... Field Trips to the most 
interesting spots in Mexico. A 
delightful summer vacation, in- 
terlude of Study and Travel at 
a very low cost. For further 
information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
825 W. Second St. Wichita, Kansas 








ctmeticatt "44" FOLDING CHAIR 


© Graceful design 4 
e@ Comfortable, compact 

@ Easy-folding, quiet 

@ No hazards 

@ Strong, durable 

@ Formed plywood seat 

@ Baked-enamel metal parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 





American "47"—Seat 
| and back upholstered 
| with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 


Write Department 158 
| AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 











901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


= 











| Rent or Buy... 
| FORTY-FIVE 
NEW CORONET FILMS 


From our Library of over 900 Teaching and 
| Curriculum Enrichment films. 
Write for descriptive Coronet 
Supplement and our new “Quick 
Reference List.” 


JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY, INC 


732 Elim St., Winnetka, Ill 


“Pastest Growing Quality Library and Audio- 
Visual Equipment Center in the Middle West 

















PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 
Earn $1,000 During Summer Vacation 


Sell Visual Aids to Rural Schools and City Schools. 
Every school needs these visual aids and most schools 
purchase them. Inexpensive, every schoo! can afford. 
Now on most approved lists. For full information 
about this opportunity, write V. G. Fideler, Sales 
Manager, Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 40 
Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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its Vlews to Us 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 

of new products which we believe will be of 
professional interest to educators. Look for them 
in your school store. If unable to buy them 
ically, write Int1nois Epucation and we will 
tj] you where you may find them. 





CENT 










The Study Board was invented by a 
college to improve study-con- 
centration, relieve strain on the 
eyes and spine. adjustable. 


profess r 
to 
It is instantly 


and 
School 
ol 


Users acclaim it as a distinct aid in the 
1 study process. It is built to give a life- 
time of service. Cost, $3. 


Science Kit was developed by a science 
teacher for practical teaching in elemen- 
It contains over 70 
pieces top quality standard labora- 
tory apparatus. Complete with Teachers 
Manual. So compact and well arranged 
that all apparatus. is instantly available 
to be set up and put away. Weighs but 
22 Ibs. from room to 
room 


tary science classes. 


of 


and can be moved 














ing and The Songster Model Choir Robe has 
been brought out especially for elementary 
Coronet age choirs. It is well designed, and with 
“Quick the companion yokette is especially attrac- 
tive for youngsters, both boys and girls. 
y, INC These robes come in a wide range of 
i] iL colors in fine sanforized colorfast ma- 
aan terial. Hold children’s interest and help 
> West” them to feel more a part of. the choir. 
el 
— Chalkboard Chalk in color is a com- 
pletely new dustless chalk designed for 
ree smooth writing and drawing on the chalk- 
poco board. It writes well and erases well 
sc vd. f 
‘maton from the chalkboard. Packaged in 12- 
ers, 40 stick boxes of 8 assorted colors or in 
: slid colors. 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


i Quick! ~ Easy!- Private! , 


The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agence y 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


nt from $50 to $300— cut 
details of eontidentio! 
0 co-signers, no e 

merchants, friends not 


| an fond: nea’ this ad f for ‘complete 
BO BY MAIL plan. N 


l Completely private School board, 


ed. Make the} vac 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 1 By MAiLon sor signature on rpay i convent 
! monthly instalime: 
FROM KINDERGARTEN summer vacation ify. 


durin, 
mailed in plain envelope. 


| STATE, FINAN ent. F) 720 134 
ANCE E COMPANY, D 


THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 
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We have discovered—and published— 








ya par aalar ary stops Ful Plldecaia | iy 





over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
hooks possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 
free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Writing 
A Book 
Ys 










WASHINGTON STATE 






WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exposition Presse 3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


251 FOURTH AVE 





Write 


NEW YORK 10 


needs many more good teachers. For 
complete information drop a card today 
to 








Dept. IE-3 











NYLONS [IE SINCE 1885 Member NATA 
x > a ante B Efficient ———— 
All Nylon full a ey x aLF A LBERT Matinee a 
Rus) th Sack G 
pre sea eescomengnt or > for Teachers and 
s hosiery—$3.29 Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
sergt shades, Promoters HOME OFFICE: Soenaines Son 
ios ier 25 €. JACKSON BLVD. York City and 
B CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. 

















IN ILLINOIS 
IT’S THE ILLIANA 


If you are in a position to accept an attractive 
offer for the coming year write us for information 
about positions in Illinois. NO OBLIGATION. 


ILLIANA 
TEACHERS SERVICE 

















WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 8t. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big city, or little 
town, or in-between? In public school, private school, college, or university? —get in touch 
with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY * ©! Jackson, CHCA ke 

















TEACHERS, COME WEST! 


For high salaried positions in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California. We offer you a PERSON- 
ALIZED SERVICE to help you secure the type of 
position you desire. Write for further informa- 
tion. NO OBLIGATION. Member: 


NORTHWEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Nw. A. T. A. 














308 Central Exchange Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Write for information and registra- 


THE WOOD TEACHERS AGENCY 


An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and courteous. 
tion blank. A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 











(We ploce Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 


Western Reference and Bond Association 
49th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 

KANSAS cITY, MISSOURI 








Everyone knows how Great is the need for 
teachers in ev: 





Teac hers “Agency 


Each executive Tr’ order te to mele the Fe pe 
ha nv rtuni ive 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. vanesmele te (enunene. Fn noumh our °' 80 


many outstanding opportunities are presen 
to teachers and administrators. Our service is 
nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 


i ieee 


_3 > years’ | Superior ‘placement : service 


‘CLINTO 


Member N.A.T.A. Sist Year 








ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE "WEST 


Our territory offers exceptional 
teachers in all departments. 


opportunities for good 
Enroll now for 1950 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


TEACHERS AGENCY | 
If it is a position in the Midwest or West, we can 
find it for you. Enroll Now. 

410-414 Weston Bidg. Clinton, lowa 











Calendar 


Marcu, 1950 

11—IEA-ISNU School Public Relations 
Conference; ISNU, Normal. 

17 to 19—Lambda state organization, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, fifteenth annual meet- 
ing; Shoreland Hotel, Chicago. 

18 to 23—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, biennial convention; St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

24—IEA Public Relations Committee; 
IEA Headquarters, Springfield. 

24 to 25—Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers, annual meeting; Rock 
Island. 

27 to 30—Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, Inc., annual meet- 
ing; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

30 to April 1—Educational Policies Com- 

mission; Washington, D.C. 

30 to 31—Illinois Audio-Visual Directors 
Association; Woodruff High School, 
Peoria. 

31—IEA Legislative Committee; 
Headquarters, Springfield. 

31—IEA Southwestern Division, 
eee: Ainad Temple, East 
sOuls. 


IEA 


annual 


St. 


Aprit, 1950 

12 to 15—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, annual meeting ; Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

14 to 15—Illinois Association 
Secretaries, spring conference; 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

17 to 20—NEA_ Department 
Education, fifth national 
Chicago. 

18 to 22—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, 55th annual convention; Dal- 
las, Texas. 

21 to 22—Illinois Association of Super- 
visors and Curriculum Directors, 34th 
annual meeting; University of Illinois 
Allerton Park, Monticello. 

21 to 23—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, North Central Regional 
Conference; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

22—-Conference on the teaching of mathe- 
matics, elementary and _ secondary; 
ISNU. 

23 to 25 — Conference of Community 
School Superintendents and Principals, 
Mid-West Regional Conference; Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

7 to 29—Midwest Regional Conference 
on Rural Life and Education; State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Da- 
kota. 


May, 1950 

18 to 19—State Division for Youth and 
Community Service, 19th annual con- 
ference; Palmer House, Chicago. 

to 24—Fifth National Conference on 
Citizenship; Washington, D.C. 

—IEA Division Presidents, Presidents- 
Elect, Secretaries, and Treasurers, gen- 
eral and special meetings; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 


of School 
Uni- 


of Higher 
conference ; 
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Look, Hoar, Now! 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


This is the Moon (10 minutes, Young 
American Films*)—Scientists in the ele- 
mentary and junior high classes look 
through the observatory telescope to dis- 
cover the earth’s nearest neighbor. Ex- 
cellent lunar photos and down-to-earth 
comparisons tell of the moon’s surface, 
weather, size, and behavior, the cause and 
sequence of its phases, and its effect on 
the earth. Vocabulary and content are 
well selected, similar to “What Makes 
Day and Night” and “Force of Gravity” 
by the same producers. 


Harbor Pilot (10 minutes, color also, 
Bailey Films)—In Los Angeles’ man-made 
harbor the film shows preparation before 
the pilot goes out in his tug, the harbor 
newspaper, pilot’s directory, lookout tower 
with its instruments and the pilot house 
at its base. Then, passing markers, bell 
buoys, freighters, sailboats, motor boats, 
and sand dredges, the harbor pilot guides 
the ship under a rising drawbridge, the 
crew throws over the lines and the ship 
is tied to the wharf. Landlubbers find 
that seamen follow the rules of the sea 
as they follow safety rules of the street. 
A map of the harbor and some of the 
products received from over the world 
are also shown. 


Tugboats (10 minutes, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films)—The tugboat’s special 
part in harbor work, its captain and crew, 
its engine and equipment make an inti- 
mate “close-up” of this harbor activity 
to complement “Harbor Pilot.” The tug 
starts a frieghter on its way over the 
ocean, tows an oil barge across the harbor, 
and with other tugs helps dock one of 
the giant liners in New York harbor. 
Aside from their social studies value, 
these two excellent films can be com- 
pared for their story structure by English 


classes. 


Speech: Platform Posture (10 min- 
utes, Young America Films)—Everyone 
can attain good platform appearance and 
this film suggests how! Four awkward 
but often-seen types of faulty posture are 
caricatured, and rules for correction fol- 
low. Factors in additon to posture and 
appearance are treated in “Stage Fright 
and What To Do About It” and “Function 
of Gestures,” other films in this series 
for high school, college, and adult groups. 


Discussion in Democracy (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—Skip this film 
if you don’t mind a pointless committee 
meeting, if you know all about group 
dynamics, or if you prefer dictator 
methods. The film shows effective demo- 
cratic discussion skills, necessary tools in 
maintaining cooperative society. High 
16mm_ sound, | black-and-white, 
“classroom tested,’”” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 
to the producers, 


* Films are 


March, 


school, college, and adult groups cay 
apply this film’s suggestions developed 
through studying a fire safety problem 
“Developing Leadership” by the same pro- 
ducers shows related skills. 


Are You a Good Citizen? (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—The story 
of a ball game in the street and a brokeg 
window leads to proper channeling of 
action to gain a community improvement 
and to show traits of a good citize 
Ideas apply to students and adult groy 
as to those of a companion film, “Politic 
Parties,” also by Coronet. 


Gas for Home and Industry (16 mj 
utes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
Animated maps show world resources ¢ 
natural gas; photos show processing 
distribution to its many modern userg 
Through diagrams in action and act 
photography, production of three types of 
manufactured gas is described—coke ove 
gas, carbureted water gas, and oil g, 
Research for better methods of produg 
tion, for conservation in use and prod 
tion and training of new scientists am 
emphasized, for junior and senior high 
students and adults. : 


Board Briefs 


The IEA board of directors met 
state headquarters at 9:30 a.m. Saturd 
February 4, 1950, with President E. E 
Keener and Directors James E. Pea 
Edith T. Wentworth, J. A. Mann, Emil 
luck, Bruce W. Merwin, and Thereg 
Henneberry present. Executive Secret 
Irving F. Pearson was also present. 

The board approved the minutes of iff 
previous meeting; authorized communi¢ 
tions to the Division presidents relati 
to the proposed State Association of Ré 
tired Teachers; authorized a meeting 
Division presidents, presidents-elect, seci 
taries, and treasurers for May 12 and 
at Springfield; detailed procedures for t 
inclusion of a Chicago Division full-tim 
employee in the IEA Staff Retireme 
Fund subject to the required finan 
contribution by the Division and its 4 
ployee; approved the December finand 
report and received committee minuté 
informally discussed plans for the 
tennial observance of free schools in 9 
nois and of the IEA; considered memb 
ships for the new Commission on Teae 
Education and Professional Standards 
set March 17 as a tentative date for 
first meeting; set the next board meeti 
for 1:30 p.m. April 1 at Springhe 
called for a meeting of the dues @ 
mittee at the same time; and adjo 
at 12:30 P.M. 

Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary, I 
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